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THEATRICAL  FAREWELLS.  GARRICK 
AND  SIDDONS. 

I.  DAVID  GARRICK. 

At  the  beginning  of  1776,  theatrical  London 
was  both  startled  and  distressed  to  hear  rumors 
clear  and  confident  in  the  clubs  and  in  the  park, 
louder  and  more  certain  in  the  green-rooms,  of 
Garrick’s  intention  to  leave  the  stage,  where  he 
had  so  long  reigned,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the 
age,  and  the  emperor  of  all  hearts. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  Barry’s  rivalry 
(Barry  was  the  most  ardent  and  tender  of  Romeos) 
had  compelled  the  great  actor  to  exertions  far  be¬ 
yond  his  strength.  The  death  of  his  energetic 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Lacy,  the  joint  patentee  of  Drury 
Lane,  had  also  thrown  upon  Garrick  a  burden  too 
great  for  him  to  bear.  Irom  1773  (the  date  of  Mr. 
Lacy’s  death),  he  had  almost  abandoned  Bosworth 
Field,  Dover  Cliff,  and  the  gloomy  fortress  at  Dun- 
sinane,  for  his  even  more  congenial  haunts  in  the 
wainscoted  drawing-rooms  and  palace  ante-chambers 
of  comedy,  where,  aided  by  charming  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton,  the  best  would-be  6ne  lady  ever  seen  on  the 
boi^s,  he  still  bantered  as  Benedict,  mounted  the 
ladder  as  Ranger,  blustered  as  Don  Felix,  or  became 
a  mean  and  exquisite  gull  as  Abel  Drugger. 

In  January,  1776,  appeared  a  poor  farce  of  Col- 
man’s,  called  “  The  Spleen,  or  Islington  Spa,”  meant 
to  ridicule  the  affectations  of  would-be  fashionable 
citizens,  who,  discontented  with  their  own  snug 
independence,  had  vainly  tried  to  turn  a  Fentonville 
chalybeate  into  the  centre  of  a  second  city  of  Bath. 
The  piece  ran  for  a  fortnight  only.  In  the  prologue, 
written  by  Garrick  with  his  usual  neatness  and 
vivacity,  public  allusion  was  first  made  to  the  in¬ 
tended  retirement  of  the  author.  After  describing 
the  restless  cit,  who,  envious  of  Lord  Flimsy  and 
the  Maccaronis,  retires  to  his  villa  at  Islington,  and, 
among  his  leaden  gods  and  box-tree  peacocks,  sighs 
for  the  merry  bustle  of  Butcher  Row,  the  writer 
says; — 

“The  master  of  this  shop,  too,  seeks  repose. 

Sells  off  his  stock  in  trade,  —  his  verse  and  prose. 

His  dagger,  buskins,  thunder,  lightning,  and  old  clothes." 

Garrick  was  already  preparing  for  that  solemn  last 
scene  of  all, 

“  That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history.” 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  The  Spa, 
Garrick  produced  the  farce  of  Bon  Ton.  He  had 
written  this  satire  of  the  follies  imported  from 
France,  as  a  present  for  his  favorite  actor,  King, 


who  appeared  in  it,  together  with  arch  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton  and  sensible  Miss  Pope. 

'The  versatile  genius  who  had  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  at  Ipswich  in  1741  as  Aboan,in  Southern’s 
Oronoko,  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  Harlequin,  was 
about  to  close  his  triumphs,  and  leave  his  mimic  world. 

He  was  rich,  he  was  famous ;  the  wise,  the  learned, 
and  the  beautiful  crowded  to  his  almost  royal  levees 
still. 

“  Superfluous  lagged  the  veteran  on  the  stage." 

The  call-boy  now  spoke  with  a  hollow  and  warning 
voice,  and  the  prompter  was  old  age.  It  had  been 
a  long  phantasmagoric  life  of  pleiisure  and  success 
since,  as  a  trim  lad  of  eighteen,  he  and  his  strange, 
clever,  unsuccessful  schoolmaster  had  set  out  from 
Lichfield  to  try  their  fortunes  in  London.  A  long 
procession  of  years  had  passed  before  him  since  in 
Gootlman’s  Fields  he  first  defied  the  rivalry  of 
Macklin,  Quin,  and  Cibber,  and  set  Mrs.  Clive, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Woffington  talking  of  the 
clever  young  man  with  the  large  dark  eyes,  who 
had  been  praised  by  Lord  Orrery,  and  who  had 
even  drawn  the  great  Mr.  Pope  from  Twickenham. 
Hogarth,  too,  was  full  of  admiration.  The  string 
of  the  “  quality”  carriages  had  reached  from  Temple 
Bar  to  uie  little  theatre.  The  mad  king,  tlie  gen¬ 
erous  hero,  the  butterfly  rake,  the  honest  farmer, 
the  maddened  tyrant,  had  all  changed  at  last  into 
the  one  final  character  of  the  almost  worn-out  old 
man.  Those  great  elastic  eyebrows  had  lost  their 
spring;  the  subtle  mouth  its  magic  power;  those 
supernatural  eyes  their  hidden  fire  and  sunshine ; 
age,  cruel  age,  had  disenchanted  that  gifted  face, 
which  had  so  well  mimicked  all  the  passions  of  our 
species ;  the  voice,  once  clear  as  a  clarion,  melodious 
as  a  flute,  varied  as  the  note  of  a  mocking-bird,  was 
fast  sinking  to  childish  treble.  All  London  felt 
keenly  what  a  source  of  pleasure  was  henceforth  to 
be  closed  to  them.  Garrick’s  parsimony  and  nervous 
vanity  were  now  forgotten,  his  virtues  and  genius 
better  remembered.  His  Brute  and  Bayes,  his 
Lear  and  Richard,  his  Kitely  and  Drugger,  had 
been  the  friends  of  the  town  for  years,  and  the 
most  intellectual  men  had  spent  their  most  innocent 
and  happiest  hours  in  their  society. 

That  Garrick  felt  intense  pain  at  the  thought  of 
this  impending  parting  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He 
was  like  the  sleeping  knight  in  Tasso’s  enchanted 
garden  of  Armida,  now  at  last  to  be  roughly  awoke 
and  expelled  from  the  golden  world  of  dreams. 
The  st^ge  crown  was  to  be  laid  down,  the  stage 
sceptre  to  be  given  to  other  hands.  The  painted 
forests  of  Arcmn  were  to  be  quitted,  the  dim  magic 
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light  of  the  darkened  stage,  the  pasteboard  for¬ 
tresses,  aad  Richard’s  royal  couch,  were  to  be  seen 
no  more  ;  red  fire  was  no  longer  to  glare  upon  him ; 
stage  Jewels  were  to  be  laid  aside.  He  was  to  ^ 
forth  in  his  old  age  into  the  cold,  garish,  prosaic 
outer  world,  and  to  leave  his  courtiers  and  armies, 
his  conspirators  and  peasants,  to  be  governed  by 
another.  Like  Caliban,  be  must  almost  have  wept 
to  “  dream  again.” 

Shakespeare  himself  hud  a  deep  sense  of  the  per¬ 
ishable  nature  of  an  actor’s  fame.  It  is  easier  to 
describe  a  special  rainbow,  or  the  swift  vision  of  a 
momentary  sunbeam,  than  to  convey  an  impression 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  him  what  even  Robson 
was  like  in  his  climaxes  of  nervous  irritation 
adtemating  with  gayety.  Wlio  can  describe  justly 
Macready’s  Werner  or  Virginius,  the  elder  Kean’s 
tij;er-like  rage,  or  the  generous  manliness  of  Ban¬ 
nister?  The  actor’s  true  fame  perishes  with  his 
life;  after  death  it  is  only  a  fitful  and  varying 
tradition.  It  soon  becomes  disputed  whether  Ros- 
ehis  or  Garrick  were  or  were  not  better  than  the 
Boanerges  of  this  or  that  theatre,  he  who  acts 
Othello  like  the  mad  butcher  that  he  is,  and  croaks 
through  Hamlet  like  the  raven  on  Macbeth’s  battle¬ 
ments.  Ita  vita !  such  is  the  fame  of  the  actor.  It 
really  ceases  when  the  footlights  are  put  out  after 
the  last  appearance.  The  poem  and  novel  may  be 
eternal,  the  picture  has  its  own  more  precarious  but 
still  long  existence,  the  conquest  is  remembered  by 
the  future  misery  it  entails;  but  the  actor, —  the 
actor  is 

“Such  stuff 

As  dreums  are  made  ol,  aud  his  little  lite 
la  rounded  by  a  ileep.” 

His  painted  world  of  laughter  and  of  tears  is  but 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision ;  his  cloud-capped 
towers  are  but  as  the  evening  shadows,  and  melt 
into  air,  —  into  thin  air. 

Garrick  had  already  felt  some  bitter  foretastes  of 
death.  The  worst  kick  the  dying  lion  receives  is 
from  the  hoof  of  the  ass.  The  detractors,  who  often 
appear  like  bats  in  the  twilight  of  a  neat  man’s  life, 
began  to  say  that  as  Ranger  he  had  got  old  in  the 
legs ;  that  his  face  was  now  too  wrinkled  and  his 
eye  too  lustreless  for  Romeo ;  that  his  voice  was  too 
hoarse  and  hollow  for  Hamlet.  His  dimples  had 
become  pits,  said  they ;  his  neck  was  sinewy ;  bis 
upper  lip  was  like  a  turgid  piece  of  leather.  Cibber 
had  been  better  as  Bayes,  Quin  as  Sir  John  Brute 
and  Macbeth ;  the  town  had  disliked  his  Hotspur. 
O’Brien  had  been  a  smarter  coxcomb  and  man  of 
fashion.  ^Mrs.  Clive  had  surpassed  him  in  low 
comedy.  Quin  in  Lear,  Johnson  in  nature,  Mrs. 
Porter  in  passionate  tragedy.  These  foolish  haters 
hated  as  strongly  as  if  they  could  derive  pecuniary 
benefit  from  a  great  man’s  downfall,  and  Garrick, 
all  nerve  and  vanity,  Garrick,  the  man  who  wrote 
his  own  critiques,  quivered  at  every  gnat-bite  as  if 
he  had  been  crunched  by  the  teeth  of  a  tiger. 

“  Three  aoU  are  done,  the  jeat  grova  atale. 

The  lamps  are  groiaing  dim  aud  pale, 

Aud  reason  asks  cut  bono  /  ” 

The  night  before  he  quitted  the  staw  forever, 
Garrick  baile  farewell  to  tragedy.  He  played  Lear 
to  the  Cordelia  of  Miss  Younge.  His  biographer, 
Mnr]>hy,  tells  us  where  Garrick  got  his  mmel  for 
the  mad  king.  He  says :  — 

“  When  he  began  to  study  this  great  and  difficult 
part,  he  was  acquainted  with  a  worthy  man  who 
lived  in  Leman  Street,  Goodman’s  Fields ;  this  ftiend 
had  an  only  daughter,  about  two  years  old ;  he  stood 
at  his  dining-room  window  fondUng  the  child,  and 


dangling  it  in  his  arms,  when  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  drop  the  infant  into  a  flagged  area,  and  killed  it 
on  the  spot.  He  remained  at  his  window,  screaming 
in  agonies  of  grief.  The  neighbors  flocked  to  the  i 
house,  took  up  the  child,  and  deliven'd  it  dead  to 
the  unhappy  father,  who  wept  bitterly,  and  filled 
the  street  with  lamentations.  He  lost  his  senses, 
and  from  that  moment  never  recovered  his  un¬ 
derstanding.  As  he  had  sufficient  fortune,  his 
friends  chose  to  let  him  remain  in  his  house  under 
two  keepers  appointed  by  Dr.  Monro.  Garrick  fre¬ 
quently  went  to  see  his  distracted  friend,  who  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  going  to  the  window, 
and  there  playing  in  fancy  with  his  child.  After 
some  dalliance  he  dropped  it,  and,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  filled  the  house  with  shrieks  of  grief 
and  bitter  anguish.  He  then  sat  down  in  a  pensive 
mooil,  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  object,  at  times  looking 
slowly  round  him  as  if  to  implore  compassion.  Gar¬ 
rick  was  often  present  at  this  scene  of  miser)',  and 
was  ever  after  used  to  say  that  it  gave  him  the  first 
idea  of  King  Lear’s  madness.” 

As  the  curtain  fell  on  the  dead  king  and  his  dead 
daughter,  Lear  and  Cordelia  lay  on  the  stage  side 
by  side  and  hand  in  hand.  They  rose  together,  and 
hand  in  hand  still  went  in  silence  to  the  dressing- 
room,  followed  by  many  of  the  company.  They 
stood  there,  Lear  and  Cordelia,  still  txiund  by  the 
strong  sympathy  of  the  play,  hand  in  hand,  and 
without  speaking.  At  last  Garrick  said,  mournfully, 
and  with  a  sigh,  —  , 

“  Ah  !  Bessie,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  be 
your  father,  —  the  last  time !  ” 

Then  their  hands  fell  asunder. 

Miss  Younge  replied  with  an  afTcctionate  hope 
that,  before  they  finallv  parted,  he  would  kindly 
give  her  a  father’s  blessing. 

Garrick  raised  his  hands  solemnly ;  Miss  Younge 
bent  her  knee,  and  bowed  her  fair  head,  as  the  old 
man  fervently  prayed  Gkid  to  bless  her.  Then 
slowly  turning,  he  smd,  “ Mav  God  bless  you  all!” 
and  retired  to  take  off  his  Ring  Lear  dress  for  the  [ 
hast  time. 

When  Quin  was  dying  at  Bath,  he  said:  “I 
could  wish  that  the  last  tragic  scepe  were  over,  and 
I  hope  I  may  be  enabled  to  meet  and  pass  through 
it  with  dignity.”  On  Garrick,  that  actor  who  had 
played  a  hundred  characters,  and  had  originated 
thirty,  that  last  scene  had  now  opened.  Regret, 
sorrow,  and  gratitude  were  struggling  in  his  heart 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1776,  Garrick  appeared  f<» 
the  last  time  as  Don  Felix  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Wonder.  He  had  wished  to  close  with  Richard  the 
Third,  his  first  great  triumph ;  but  he  had  considered 
that  after  the  nervous  tumult  of  the  tent-scene,  and 
the  rage  and  passion  of  the  battle,  he  should  be 
worth  nothing,  and  might  be  too  fatigued  to  utter 
his  farewell.  He  braced  himself  up  to  be  once  more 
dazzling,  vivacious,  airy,  gallant,  and  witty.  He 
resolved  to  show  himself  as  if  passed  through 
Medea’s  caldron,  again  young  and  vigorous.  Gar¬ 
rick’s  thrift  had  been  cruelly  ridiculed  by  Foote 
and  other  heartless  wits  as  the  basest  stinginess. 
His  last  public  act,  however,  was  a  work  of  charity. 
He  had  always  been  a  generous  rival  and  a  kind 
manager.  He  now  wished  to  enforce  on  a  thought¬ 
less  and  somewhat  reckless  race  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  poor  stragglers  from  the  ranks,  and 
for  the  defeated  and  beaten  down  in  life’s  long  and 
tough  battle.  A  fund  for  old  and  infirm  actors  had 
been  incorporated  at  Drur)'  Lane  by  his  exertions; 
he  had  also  provided  an  annual  benefit  to  help  for- 
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want  tbe  charity.  He  now  announced  that  the 
protits  of  his  last  night  were  to  go  to  this  admirable 
fund.  His  prologue  on  this  occasion  was  admirably 
neat,  full  of  humor,  and  contained  many  happy 
allusions  to  the  motley  contrasts  of  theatrical 
life:  — 

“  A  vet'rao  tee !  whoae  lut  act  on  the  stage 
loueats  your  smiles  for  sickness  and  for  age  ; 

Their  cause  I  plead  ;  pleail  it  in  heart  and  mind  ; 

A  feilinr.feeUng  makes  one  wondrons  kind  ! 

Might  we  but  hope  your  seal  would  not  be  less. 

When  1  am  gone  to  patronize  distress, 

That  hope  obtained  the  wished-for  end  secures, 

To  soothe  their  cares,  who  oft  hare  lightened  yours. 

Shall  tbe  great  heroes  of  oelestial  line. 

Who  drank  full  bowls  of  Greek  and  Roman  wine, 

Ca'sar  and  Brutus,  Agamemnon,  Hector,  | 

Nay,  Jove  himself,  who  here  has  quaffed  his  nectar !  , 

Shall  they,  who  governed  fortune,  cringe  and  court  her,  | 
Thirst  in  their  age,  and  call  in  vain  for  porter  ?  { 

Like  Belisarius,  taz  the  pitying  street. 

With  “  date  obolum,”  to  all  they  meet  ? 

Sha’n’t  I,  who  oft  hare  drenched  my  hands  in  gore,  i 

Stabbed  many,  poisoned  some,  beheaded  more,  ! 

Who  numbers  slew  in  battle  on  this  plain, 

Sha’n’t  I,  tbe  slayer,  try  to  feed  the  slain  ?, 

Brother  to  all,  with  equal  love  I  view 
Tbe  men  who  slew  me  and  tbe  men  I  slew : 

I  must,  I  will,  this  happy  prqlect  seize. 

That  those,  too  old  and  weak,  may  live  with  case. 

Suppose  the  babes  I  smothered  in  the  tower. 

By  chance  nr  sick  ness,  lose  tbeir  acting  power ; 

Shall  they,  once  princes,  worse  than  all  be  serv^  ? 

In  cbildho^  murdered,  and,  when  murdered,  starved  f 
Matrons  half  ravished,  for  your  recreation. 

In  age  should  never  want  some  consolation : 

Can  I,  young  Hamlet  once,  to  imture  lost, 

Behold,  0  horrible  !  my  father’s  ghost. 

With  grizzly  beard,  pale  cheek,  stalk  up  and  down. 

And  he,  the  royal  Dane,  want  half  a  crown  ? 

Forbid  it,  ladies  ;  gentlemen,  forbid  it ; 

Give  Joy  to  age,  and  let  ’em  say,  —  you  did  it. 

To  you,*  ye  gods  !  I  make  my  last  appeal ; 

Tou  have  a  right  to  judge  as  well  as  feel. 

Will  your  high  wisdom  to  our  scheme  incline. 

That  kings,  qneens,  heroes,  gods,  and  ghosts  may  dine? 
Glympns  shakes  !  —  that  omen  all  secures ; 

May  ev’ry  joy  you  give  be  tenfold  yours.” 

Tuning  himoelf  by  this  playful  and  happily  writ¬ 
ten  prologue  to  his  painful  task,  Garrick  delivered 
it  gayly,  and  with  the  tme  point  and  sparkle,  and 
then  went  through  his  part  of  Don  Felix  with  great 
humor  and  .Tssumed  vivacity. 

Now  came  the  awful  moment  that  was  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  at  once  the  sunshine  of  thirty  years  of 
public  favor.  He  had  now  to  close  down  over  his 
own  head  the  lid  of  his  own  coffin.  The  pleasure, 
pride,  and  hope  of  his  life  had  been  his  success  up¬ 
on  that  8t(^  upon  which  he  was  now  about  to  turn 
his  reluctant  back.  He  had  had  the  good  sense  to 
fsel  that  verse  would  be  too  restricting  a  vehicle  for 
hk  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  with  his  fine  sensitive 
countenance  quivering  with  unfeigned  emotion,  he 
advanced  and  addressed  the  audience  in  these  sim¬ 
ple  but  touching  words :  — 

“  Ladies  and  wntlemen,  —  It  has  been  customary 
mth  persons  under  my  circumstances  to  address  you 
in  a  farewell  epilogue.  I  had  the  same  intention, 
and  turned  my  thoughts  that  way ;  but  I  found  my¬ 
self  then  as  incapable  of  writing  such  an  epilogue, 
as  I  should  be  now  of  speaking  it.  The  jingle  of 
rhme  and  the  language  of  fiction  would  but  ill 
Sint  my  present  feelings.  This  is  to  me  a  very  aw¬ 
ful  moment :  it  is  no  less  than  parting  forever  with 
those  from  whom  I  have  received  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness,  and  upon  the  spot  where  that  kindness  and 
tout  favors  were  enjoyed.  [Here  his  voice  failed 
aim  ;  he  paused  till  a  gush  of  tears  relieved  him.] 
Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  my  future  life,  the 
deepest  impression  of  your  kindness  will  always  re¬ 
main  here,  —  here,  in  my  heart,  fixed  and  unalter- 

*  To  the  upper  gaitary. 


having  more  skill  and  ability  for  their  station  than  I 
have  had ;  but  I  defy  them  all  to  take  more  unin¬ 
terrupted  pains  for  your  favor,  or  to  be  more  truly 
sensible  of  it,  than  is  your  grateful  humble  ser¬ 
vant.” 

Having  uttered  these  sentiments,  he  bowed  re¬ 
spectfully  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  at  a  slow 
pace,  and  with  much  hesitation,  withdrew  forever 
from  the  presence  of  the  town. 

The  audience  felt  what  it  was  losing,  and  'was  re¬ 
luctant  to  part,  —  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
They  felt,  as  Dr.  Browne  had  written,  that  this 
great  genius  had  (Unified  the  stage,  had  “  restored 
it  to  the  fulness  of  its  ancient  splendor,  and  with  a 
variety  of  powers  beyond  example  established  na¬ 
ture,  —  Shakespeare  and  himself.”  The  gayety  of 
tbe  nation,  ar  Johnson  said,  was  eclipsed  by  his 
exit.  Men  were  seeing  and  hearing,  for  the  last 
time,  what  Smollett  had  praised,  — 

“  The  sweetness  and  variety  of  tones,  the  irresist¬ 
ible  magic  of  his  eye,  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 
action,  the  elegance  of  attitudes,  and  the  whole 
pathos  of  expression.” 

Every  face  in  the  theatre  was  clouded  with  grief, 
tears  were  bursting  from  many  eyes  and  ruling 
down  many  cheeks.  The  sorrow  was  electric,  and 
spread  from  heart  to  heart.  The  cry  of  “  Fare¬ 
well  ”  resounded  from  box  to  box,  and  seat  to  seat, 
till  it  became  a  mighty  agitated  clamor  like  the 
moan  of  a  troubled  ocean.  A  sun  had  gone  down 
after  a  day  of  changeless  lustre ;  the  end  of  the 
theatrical  world  seemed  come. 

Garrick  soon  after  signed  the  deeds  for  the  sale 
of  half  his  patent  to  Sheridan,  Ford,  an<l  Lindley, 
and  retired  to  his  pretty  and  tranquil  villa  at  Hamp¬ 
ton.  He  died  on  January  20,  1779,  at  his  bouse. 
No.  o,  Adelphi  Terrace.  He  was  buried  grandly  in 
the  Abbey,  —  a  fitting  place  for  the  grave  of  so 
wonderful  a  man.  Years  afterwards.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boswell  were  one  evening,  in  the  summer 
evening  stillness,  looking  oyer  the  rails  of  Adelphi 
Terrace  at  the  Thames  flowing  below  them,  dark, 
silent,  and  mysterious  as  Lethe.  After  an  interval 
of  thoughtful  silence,  Boswell  said,  — 

“  I  was  thinking  just  then  of  two  friends  we  have 
lost,  who  once  lived  in  the  buildings  behind  ns. 
Topham  Beauclerk  and  Garrick.” 

“  Ay,  sir,”  smd  the  great  man,  tenderly,  “  and  two 
such  friends  as  can  never  be  supplied.” 

It  is  bard,  almost  impossible,  to  decide  now 
whether  Garrick  was  the  greatest  actor  that  had 
appeared  up  to  his  own  time.  Quin  was  too  heavy 
and  deliberate  to  be  compared  with  him.  But  Bet¬ 
terton  must  have  been  a  great  genius  to  have  so 
fascinated  Steele,  and  to  have  won  the  highest 
eulogies  of  a  clever  and  sagacious  observer  of  such 
experience  as  Cibber.  His  agony  as  Othello,  his 
graceful  energy  in  the  speech  to  the  senate,  the 
reverential  love  with  which  as  Hamlet  he  addressed 
the  Ghost,  seem  to  have  almost  transcended  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  Garrick’s ;  but  then  Betterton  was  probibly 
as  much  too  oratorical  and  conventional  as  Kemble 
seemed  to  be  b^ide  Edmund  Kean,  or  as  Quin 
himself  beside  Garrick.  The  man,  too,  who  used  to 
play  Macbeth  in  a  brown  velvet  court-dress  must 
have  bad  a  difierent  ideal  to  our  own  more  natural¬ 
istic  school,  or  he  would  have  felt  the  outrageousness 
of  such  a  convention. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  hr  a  risvme  of  Garrick 
anecdotes  that  we  get  the  nest  idea  of  tbe  great 
actor.  One  of  his  most  extraordinary  powers 
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seemed  to  have  been  the  instantaneous  quickness 
with  which  he  could  assume  any  character,  or  pass 
from  tears  to  laughter.  Betterton,  when  dressed  for 
Lear,  remained  Lear,  and  took  his  wine  at  the  side- 
scenes  with  the  gravity  of  a  monarch.  Garrick 
would  rise  from  the  side  of  dead  Cordelia,  skip  into 
the  greenroom,  and  gobble  like  a  turkey-cock  to 
amuse  Peg  Woffington  or  Mrs.  Clive.  He  played 
the  dagger-scene  in  ordinary  dress  to  please  Grimm, 
and  the  room,  full  of  German  critics,  burst  into  in¬ 
voluntary  shouts  of  applause.  The  next  moment 
he  was  giving  them  a  pastry-cook’s  boy  who  has  let 
a  tray  of  tartlets  fall  in  the  gutter,  and  is  at  first 
stupefied,  then  noisy  in  his  blubbering.  We  all 
know  the  story  of  the  Garrick  fever,  a  fresh  epi¬ 
demic  that  he  caused  by  his  crowded  houses.  The 
proverb  still  extant  of  “  clever  as  Garrick.”  speaks 
loudly,  too,  for  his  genius  and  his  fame.  He  aston¬ 
ished  Hogarth  by  assuming  the  face  of  Fielding,  of 
whom  no  portrait  existed.  In  Paris  once  he  nearly 
frightened  the  driver  of  a  fiacre  into  fits  by  getting 
in  at  one  door  in  the  dusk,  getting  out  at  the  other, 
and  returning  to  get  in  each  time  with  a  new  face 
and  walk.  When  he  and  Preville,  the  French  ac¬ 
tor,  both  competed  which  could  feign  drunkenness 
the  better  while  riding,  Garrick  carried  off  the 
bell,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one,  by  showing  that 
Preville  was  fairly  drunk  everywhere  except  his 
legs,  but  that  they  remained  stolidly  sober.  When 
he  sat  to  Carmontelle  for  the  picture  of  the  comic 
Garrick  watching  the  tragic^  Garrick,  he  kept  up  an 
incessant  facial  change  froin  wild  joy  to  sadness, 
terror,  rage,  anguish,  and  despair.  Like  his  friend 
Hc^arth,  he  was  a  great  student  of  street  faces. 
One  night  during  a  fierce  parliamentary  debate  in 
the  year  1777,  an  angry  member,  catching  sight  of 
Garrick’s  droll  watchful  face,  moved  that  the  gal¬ 
lery  should  be  cleared.  Burke  instantly  sprang  up 
like  a  rocket,  and  pleaded  for  the  great  master  of 
eloquence,  ftom  whom  he  himself  had  derived  many 
of  the  graces  of  oratory.  Black-browed  Fox  and 
dexterous  Townshend  followed,  and  also  claimed 
Garrick  as  their  preceptor.  He  was  instantly  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  general  order,  and  remained  in  the 
gallery,  pleased  and  triumphant,  to  the  infinite  vex¬ 
ation  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  had  moved 
his  expulsion.  These  stories,  and  such  as  these, 
prove  how  deep  an  impression  Garrick’s  genius 
made  in  the  minds  of  even  the  greatest  men  of  his 


ta  and  Belvidera  touched  every  heart.  When  she 
played  Mrs.  Beverley,  in  the  gamester,  the  pit  used 
to  curse  and  threaten  and  yell  at  the  wicked  Stuke- 
ley,  and  people,  afraid  of  the  excitement,  have  been 
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That  great  tragic  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
daughter  of  a  strolling  manager  who  had  originally 
been  hairdresser  to  the  company,  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  stage  almost  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak.  Lord  Ailesbury  and  Lady  Boyle  patronized 
her  at  Cheltenham  soon  after  her  marriage,  and 
mentioned  her  to  Garrick,  who  gave  her  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  five  pounds  per  week.  She  was  young, 
fragile,  and  timid  then,  and  Garrick  never  cared 
much  about  her.  He  told  her  her  arms  moved 
awkwardly,  and  she  declared  “  that  he  was  afriiid 
she  would  overshadow  bis  nose.”  Mrs.  Abington, 
however,  asserted  her  genius,  and  she  soon  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Bath.  Henderson  praised  her  there 
and  her  triumph  began.  In  1 782  she  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  astonished  the  town  as  Isabella  in  Sou¬ 
thern’s  play.  From  that  moment  her  fame  began. 
When  she  played  Jane  Shore,  the  ladies  sobbed 
and  shrieked ;  the  men  wept,  and  fainting  fits  were 
of  momentary  occurrence  in  the  boxes.  Her  Calis- 
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known  to  stay  in  the  lobby  and  look  in  at  the 
square  glasses  of  the  box  doors,  so  as  not  to  hear 
the  words,  but  only  see  the  wonderful  face.  Once, 
when  she  played  Agnes  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  a 
gentleman  in  the  pit  went  into  hysterics.  In  the 
fainting  scene  in  Tamerlane,  she  was  once  so  deeply 
moved  that  she  really  swooned.  Whether  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  Cordelia,  Volumnia,  or  Queen  Katharine, 
she  was  always  classical,  majestic,  graceful,  sublime, 
inspired. 

In  1812  this  great  actress  took  her  farewell  of  the 
stage.  She  had  for  some  time  been  wishing  to  real¬ 
ize  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  escape  the  fatigues  of 
her  profession.  Latterly  her  enunciation  had  grown 
too  slow,  her  straining  for  efiect  too  visible.  Yet 
there  were  regrets  that  she  whispered-  to  herself  and 
bosom  friends.  To  Mrs.  Piozzi  she  said,  — 

“  This  last  season  of  my  acting  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
mounting  the  first  step  of  a  ladder  conducting  me 
to  the  other  world.” 

She  did  her  best,  however,  to  make  her  sunset  a 
tropical  one ;  for  she  performed  fifty-seven  times  in 
her  last  season,  and  in  fourteen  favorite  characters  : 
Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Beverley,  Lady  Constance, 
Elvira,  Euphrasia,  Queen  Katharine,  Isabella  (Fa¬ 
tal  Marriage),  Isabella  (Measure  for  Measure),  Bel¬ 
videra,  Hermione,  Volumnia,  and  Mrs.  Haller. 

She  chose  for  her  final  play  Macbeth ;  the  Thane’s 
dark  and  dangerous  wife  being  one  of  her  greatest 
triumphs,  although  playgoers  asserted  that  Mrs. 
Pritchard  had  had  more  oignity  and  more  compass, 
strength,  and  melody  of  voice.  In  the  sleeping- 
scene  the  older  critics  claimed  for  Mrs.  Pritchard 
sighs  of  deeper  agony,  and  a  voice  more  sleepy  and 
more  articulate.  Yet  was  her  acting  divine.  She 
moved  like  a  prophetess ;  her  beautiful  face  was  the 
interpreter  ot  a  noble  mind.  She  moved  like  a 
queen,  and  spoke  like  a  Pythoness.  As  Hazlitt 
says,  finely :  “  The  enthusiasm  she  excited  had 
something  idolatrous  about  it.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  grander.  She  embodied^  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  tables  of  mythology  of  the  heroic  and  dei¬ 
fied  mortals  of  elder  time.  She  was  not  less  than  a 
goddess  or  than  a  prophetess  inspired  by  the  gods. 
Power  was  seated  on  her  brow;  passion  radiated 
from  her  breast  as  from  a  shrine.  She  was  Tragedy 
personified.”  The  public  was  gazing  for  the  last 
time  on  her  who,  as  Campbell  sai.l,  had  “  increased 
the  heart’s  capacity  for  tender,  intense,  and  lofty 
feelings.” 

On  the  farewell  night,  her  old  inspiration  seemed 
to  have  returned.  She  was  supernatural  from  the 
moment  she  instilled  into  the  chieftain’s  ear  the  first 
poisonous  thought  of  evil  till  the  time  when,  a  mere 
wreck  of  remorse  and  disappointed  ambition,  a  mis¬ 
erable  queen,  she  moved  like  a  phantom  of  the 
night,  muttering  fragments  of  her  dreams  all  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  one  racking  thought.  Her  eyes  were 
opien,  but  they  were  consciousless  and  blank.  The 
soul  was  absent,  and  in  torture.  When  she  rubbed 
her  thin  white  hands  in  horrible  remembrance 
the  blood  that  had  once  bathed  them,  the  house 
shuddered  with  an  ague  fit  of  horror  and  of  pity. 

At  the  close  of  this  scene  the  applause  was  frantic 
and  ungovernable.  Many  persons  stood  upon  the 
benches,  and,  dreading  an  anti-climax,  shouted  re¬ 
quests  that  the  performance  might  close  when  Mrs. 
Siddons  left  the  stage.  An  actor  then  came  for- 
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ward  and  at  once  promised  that  this  wish  should  be 
complied  with. 

The  curtain  was  dropped  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  rose,  and  discovered  Mrs.  Siddons,  dressed 
amply  in  white,  sitting  at  a  table.  She  came  for¬ 
ward  through  a  tornado  of  applause,  which  pre¬ 
vented  her  speaking  for  some  time.  When  the  lull 
spread,  she  moved  forward  in  her  own  queenly  way, 
and  delivered  the  following  address,  written  for  her 
by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss :  — 

“  Who  has  not  felt,  how  growing  uae  endears 
The  fond  remembrance  of  our  former  yean  ? 

Who  haa  not  sighed,  when  doomed  to  leave  at  laat 
The  hopes  of  youth,  the  habits  of  the  past, 

The  thousand  ties  and  interests,  that  impart 
A  second  nature  to  the  human  heart, 

And,  wreathing  round  it  cloae,  like  tendrils,  climb 
Blooming  in  age,  and  sanctified  by  time  f 

Yes !  at  tbia  moment  crowd  upon  my  mind 
Scenes  of  bright  days  forever  left  behind. 

Bewildering  visions  of  enraptured  youth. 

When  hope  and  fancy  wore  the  hues  of  truth, 

And  long-forgotten  yenrs,  that  almost  seem 
The  laded  traues  of  a  morning  dream  ! 

Sweet  are  those  mournful  thoughts :  fur  they  renew 
The  pleasing  sense  of  all  I  owe  to  you. 

For  each  inspiring  smile,  and  soothing  tear,— 

For  those  fUU  honors  of  my  long  career. 

That  cheered  my  earliest  hope,  and  chased  my  latest  fear ! 

“  And  though,  for  me,  those  tears  shall  flow  no  more, 

And  the  warm  sunshine  of  your  smile  is  o’er,  — 

Though  the  bright  beams  are  fading  fast  away 
That  shone  unclouded  through  my  summer  day,  — 

Yet,  grateful  Memory  shall  reflect  their  light 
O'er  the  dim  shadows  of  the  coming  night. 

And  lend  to  later  life  a  softer  tone, 

A  moonlight  tint,  —  a  lustre  of  her  osm. 

“  Judges  and  friends !  to  whom  the  magic  strain 
Of  Nature’s  feeling  never  spoke  m  vain, 

Ferhaps  your  hearts,  when  years  have  glided  by. 

And  past  emotions  wake  a  fleeting  sigh, 

Hay  think  on  her,  whose  lips  have  poured  so  long 
The  charmed  sorrows  of  your  Shakespeare’s  song  :  — 

On  her,  who  parting  to  return  no  more, 
fs  now  the  mourner  she  but  seeiwed  before, — 

Herself  sutalued  resigns  the  melting  spell. 

And  breathes,  with  swelling  heart,  her  long,  her  last  Farewell !  ” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  address  Jllrs.  Siddons  be¬ 
came  much  agitated,  and  when,  after  some  pauses, 
it  ended,  Kemble,  in  his  grand  Roman  way,  came 
and  led  his  sister  from  the  stage  amid  whirlwinds  of 
applause. 

Poor  Mrs.  Siddons  I  She  had  had  a  grand  career 
of  almost  unalloyed  triumph ;  but  still  calumny  had 
t^n  stung  her.  The  misdoings  of  a  bad  sister,  who 
had  read  lectures  at  Dr.  Graham’s  quack  Temple 
of  Health,  and  afterwards  tried  to  poison  herself 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  were  all  laid  at  her  door. 
She  was  also  accused  of  mean  thrift,  and  of  allow¬ 
ing  her  old  father  to  become  a  petitioner  for  alms. 

These  slanders  were,  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  utterly  untrue.  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  judge  from 
her  letters,  and  the  accounts  of  her  intimate  friends, 
seems  to  have  been  a  high-minded,  prudent,  self-re¬ 
specting  woman,  uninllatcd  by  her  extraordinary 
^e,  and  the  high  society  into  which  it  had  led  her. 
After  gala  days  at  countesses’,  where  lords  and  la¬ 
dies  elbowed  each  other,  and  stood  on  chairs  in 
their  anxiety  to  see  her,  she  returned,  calm,  digni¬ 
fied,  and  contented,  to  her  quiet  home  in  Gower 
Street.  It  might  have  turned  even  the  wisest  wo¬ 
man’s  head  to  have  Reynolds  painting  his  name  on 
the  hem  of  her  garment  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  calling  her  “  a  glorious  woman,”  —  a 
prodigiously  fine  woman,  who  on  the  stage  was 
adorned  by  nature  and  glorified  by  art. 

As  even  the  sun  has  spots,  so  there  are  certain 
deductions,  however,  to  be  made  from  even  such  a 
fame  as  that  of  the  Siddons.  Mrs.  Crawford  equalled 
her  as  Lady  Randolph.  Mrs.  Cibber  rivalled  her 


in  Zara.  She  did  little  as  Juliet.  She  spoiled 
Rosalind  by  prudish  scruples  about  the  pretty  fan¬ 
tastic  male  dress  necessary  to  the  part.  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
dan  was  far  more  charming  in  that  charming  char¬ 
acter.  Mrs.  Cibber  surpassed  the  Siddons  as 
Ophelia.  In  love  she  was  too  solemn,  in  comedy 
too  heavy.  Her  Lady  Townley  wanted  airiness; 
her  Lady  in  Comus,  her  Katharine,  Portia,  and 
Cleone,  were  by  no  means  successes. 

The  Siddons  face,  though  grandly  grave  and 
Grecian,  was  rather  too  Jewish  and  prononcee  in 
the  nose  and  chin  ;  the  action  of  her  arms  dissatis¬ 
fied  even  to  the  last  hypercritical  men  with  a  diffi¬ 
cult  taste,  like  Horace  Walpole.  In  domestic  life 
she  retained  a  certain  stifif,  tragic  manner,  which 
had  become  habitual  with  her,  as  with  her  brother, 
John  Philip.  She  stabbed  the  potatoes  at  dinner, 
and  said  regally  and  metrically  to  the  servants,  — 

‘‘  I  asked  for  irater,  and  you  gave  me  beer.” 

But  a  great  genius  left  the  stage  when  the  dark 
green  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time  on  the  majestic 
figure  and  face  of  Sarah  Siddons. 

THE  SULTAN’S  RECEPTION. 

Scotchmen  are  supposed  to  be  thrifty,  and 
Frenchmen  are  au  fond  parsimonious,  Germans  want 
twopenceworth  for  every  penny,  and  Italians  would 
“  do  without  ”  their  skins  if  their  skins  cost  them 
sixpence  a  year,  but  for  an  act  of  downright  dirty 
meanness,  of  thrift  which  is  almost  theft,  commend 
us  to  open-handed,  generous  John  Bull!  He  has 
been  doing  this  week  an  act  which  would  turn  any 
other  human  being  sick  with  disgust,  and  is  patting 
himself  with  delict  at  his  own  liberality  and  con¬ 
scientiousness. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  public,  partly  from 
a  vague  political  fancy,  partly  from  curiosity,  and 
partly  from  a  genuine  feeling  of  hospitality,  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Sultan  to  England.  The  Government, 
very  properly,  as  we  think,  —  for  after  all  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  international  courtesy,  —  acceded 
to  this  wish,  and  the  Sultan  accepted  the  invitation. 
So  far  all  was  pleasant,  but  then  a  little  practical 
difficulty  arose.  It  is  usual  for  English  gentlemen, 
when  honored  with  a  visit  from  a  distinguished  for¬ 
eigner,  to  try  to  entertain  him,  and  it  was  felt  that 
some  sort  of  “  fete,”  or  “  party,”  or  ceremonial 
gathering  of  big  people  to  receive  the  invited  guest, 
the  Head  of  the  Massulman  world,  the  abralute 
ruler  of  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  was  almost 
indispensable ;  but  then  fetes  cost  money  for  can¬ 
dles  and  champagne,  and  things,  ‘and  who  was  to 
pay  the  bill  ?  The  Queen,  of  course,  could  not  be 
asked.  England  is  studded  with  palaces ;  her  Sov¬ 
ereign,  owing  to  admirable  management  and  a 
great  legacy,  is  very  rich ;  and  there  is  an  idea 
that  the  natural  host  of  a  travelling  King  is  the 
King  in  whose  dominions  he  traveb.  When  Eng¬ 
lish  Royalty  goes  abroad  that  idea  b  acted  on,  but 
of  course  each  country  has  its  customs,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  custom  b  to  lodge  travelling  Princes  in 
public-houses.  It  was  much  that  the  custom  should 
have  been  so  far  departed  from  in  favor  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  that,  unlike  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  was  to 
be  lodged  in  a  palace,  and  any  further  Court  action 
in  hb  honor  was  simply  out  of  the  question.  He, 
the  first  Mussulman  &vereign,  would  be  intnxluced 
to  Her  Majesty,  the  second  Mussulman  Sovereign, 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  surely  that  was  at- 
I  tention  enough  even  for  a  Caliph.  Still,  the  fete 
I  must  be  given,  and  who  was  to  give  it  ?  There 
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and  thrusting  against  the  tunnel-covered,  weed- 
hung,  slimy  woodwork,  soon  had  the  boat’s  keel 
again  in  the  sand,  so  as  to  prevent  her  being  sucked 
out  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

At  times  we  could  hear  shouts,  twice  pistol-shots, 
and  then  we  were  startled  by  the  dull,  heavy  report 
of  a  small  cannon. 

“  That 's  after  the  chasse-tnaree,”  whispered  my 
companion ;  “  but  she  sails  like  a  witch.  She ’s  safe 
unless  they  knock  a  spar  away.” 

“  I  wish  tee  were,”  I  said,  for  I  did  not  feel  at  all 
comfortable  in  our  dark  hole,  up  which  we  were 
being  forced  farther  and  farther  bv  the  increasing 
tide;  while  more  than  once  we  had  to  hold  on 
tightly  by  the  horrible  slimy  piles,  to  keep  from 
being  drawn  back. 

“  Just  the  place  to  find  dead  bodies,”  whispered 
my  companion,  evidently  to  startle  me. 

“  Just  so,”  I  said  coldly.  “  Perhaps  they  ’ll  find 
two  to-morrow.” 

“  Don’t  croak,”  was  the  polite  rejoinder ;  and  then 
he  was  silent ;  but  I  could  hear  a  peculiar  boring 
noise  being  made,  and  no  further  attempts  at  a  joke 
issued  from  my  friend’s  lips. 

“  Suppose  we  try  and  get  out  now  ?  ”  I  whispered, 
after  another  nuarter  of  an  hour’s  listening  in  the 
darkness,  and  hearing  nothing  but  the  soft  rippling, 
and  the  “  drip,  drip  ”  of  water  beyond  us ;  while 
towards  the  mouth  cauie  the  “  lap,  lap  ”  of  the  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  succeeded  by  a  rush¬ 
ing  noise,  and  the  rattling  of  the  loose  mussels  clus¬ 
tering  to  the  woodwork,  now  loudly,  now  gently ; 
while  every  light  rustle  of  the  seaweed  seemed  to 
send  a  shiver  through  me. 

The  noise  as  of  taring  had  ceased  some  time,  and 
my  inend  now  drew  my  attention  to  one  of  the  kegs, 
which  he  had  made  a  hole  through  with  his  knife ; 
and  never  before  did  spirits  come  so  welcome  as  at 
that  moment. 

“  Better  try  and  get  out  now,”  whispered  my  com¬ 
panion. 

“  They  must  be  somewhere  handy,  though  one 
can’t  see  even  their  boat,”  said  a  strange  voice, 
which  seemed  hollow  and  echoing  along  the  tunnel, 
while  the  rattling  of  the  shells  and  lapping  of  the 
water  grew  louder. 

All  at  once  I  raised  myvhead,  as  if  to  feel  for  the 
hole  down  which  the  sound  of  the  voice  came, 
when,  to  my  alarm,  I  struck  it  heavily  against  the 
top  of  the  tunnel,  making  it  bleed  against  the  shelly 
surface. 

“  Wsut  a  bit,”  said  my  companion,  thickly ; 
“  they  ’re  on  the  look-out  yet ;  it ’s  madness  to  go 
out.”  And  I  then  heard  a  noise  which  told  me,  that 
fearful  or  not,  he  was  trying  to  drown  consciousness 
in  the  liquor  to  which  he  had  made  his  way. 

However,  it  seemed  to  me  madness  to  stay  where 
we  were,  to  be  drowned  like  rats  in  a  hole ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  next  receding  wave,  I  gave 
the  boat  a  start,  and  she  went  down  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  for  a  little  way,  when  a  coming 
current  would  have  driven  her  back,  only  I  clung  to 
the  roof,  now  very  low  down,  and  rather  close  to 
which  the  boat  now  floated.  Another  thrust,  and  I 
pushed  her  some  distance  down  ;  but  with  the  next 
wave  that  came  in,  my  hand  was  jammed  against 
the  slimy  roof,  and,  unnerved  with  horror,  I  gasped : 
“  Rouse  up,  Harry !  the  mouth ’s  under  water  I  ” 

Hollowly  sounded  my  voice  as  the  wave  sank,  and 
I  felt  once  more  free,  and  in  sheer  despair  forced 
the  boat  lower  down  the  tunnel ;  but  this  time, 
when  the  tide  came  in  again,  1  had  to  lie  right  back. 


the  boat  rose  so  high,  and  I  felt  the  dripping  sev  ! 
weed  banging  from  the  roof  sweep  coldly  and  slimily 
over  my  face ;  when,  before  the  next  wave  could 
raise  us,  I  thrust  eagerly  at  the  side,  forcing  the  boat 
inward  again,  but  in  the  fear  and  darkness,  got  her 
across  the  tunnel,  so  that  head  and  stem  were 
wedged,  and  as  the  next  rush  of  water  came,  it 
smote  the  boat  heavily,  and  made  her  a  fixture,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  my  efibrts,  I  could  not  move  her 
either  way.  | 

Wash  came  the  water  i^ain  and  again,  and  at 
every  dash  a  portion  came  into  the  boat,  drenching  | 
me  to  the  skin ;  while  I  now  became  aware  that  | 
Harry  Hodson,  my  companion,  was  lying  stupefied 
across  the  kegs,  and  breathing  heavily. 

I  made  one  more  eflbrt  to  move  the  boat,  but  it  1 
was  tighter  than  ever ;  and  after  conquering  an  ! 
insane  desire  to  dive  out,  and  try  and  swim  to  the  i 
mouth,  I  let  myself  cautiously  down  on  the  inner 
side,  and  stood,  with  the  water  breast-high,  clinging 
to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  The  next  moment  it 
rose  above  my  mouth,  lifting  me  from  my  feet,  and 
as  it  rushed  back,  sucked  my  legs  beneath  the  boat; 
but  I  gained  my  feet  again,  and  began  to  wade 
inward. 

Yet  strong  upon  me  as  was  the  desire  for  life,  I 
could  not  leave  my  companion  to  his  fate  in  so 
cowardly  a  way ;  so  I  turned  back,  and  this  time 
swimming,  I  reached  the  boat,  now  nearly  full  of 
water ;  and  half  dragging,  half  lifting,  I  got  his 
body  over  the  side,  and  holding  on  by  his  collar, 
tried  once  more  for  bottom.  But  it  was  a  horrible 
time  there  in  the  dense  black  darkness,  —  a  dark¬ 
ness  that,  in  my  distempered  brain,  seemed  to  be 
peopled  with  hideous  forms,  swimming,  crawling, 
and  waiting  to  devour  us,  or  fold  us  in  their  slimy 
coils.  The  dripping  water  sounded  hollow  and 
echoing;  strange  whispers  and  cries  seemed  floating 
around ;  the  mussels  rustled  together :  and  ever 
louder  and  louder  came  the  “  lap,  lap,  lapping  ”  of 
the  water  as  it  rushed  in  and  dashed  against  the 
sides  and  ceiling  of  the  horrible  place. 

I  was  now  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  boat’i 
side,  while  with  the  other  I  held  tightly  by  Hod- 
son’s  collar;  but  though  1  waited  till  the  wave 
receded  before  I  tried  the  bottom,  it  was  net  to  be 
touched ;  so,  shuddering  and  horror-stricken,  I 
waited  the  coming  wave,  and  struck  off,  swimming 
with  all  my  might.  It  was  only  a  minute’s  task; 
but  when,  after  twice  trying,  my  feet  touched  the 
bottom,  I  was  panting  heavily,  and  so  nervous,  that 
I  had  to  lean,  trembling  and  shaking,  against  the 
side.  But  I  had  a  tight  hold  of  Htason,  whose 
head  I  managed  to  keep  above  water ;  and  it  was 
not  until  warned  of  my  danger  by  the  rising  tide, 
and  the  difficulty  I  found  in  keeping  my  feet,  that  I 
again  essayed  to  press  forward. 

Just  then,  something  cold  and  wet  swept  across 
my  face,  and  dashing  out  my  arms  to  keep  ofif  some 
monster  of  the  deep,  my  hands  came  in  contact 
with  a  round  body  which  beat  against  my  breast, 
and  in  my  horror,  as  I  dashed  away,  I  was  some 

aces  ere  the  dragging  at  my  limb  told  me  that  I 

ad  left  my  comrade  to  his  fate.  The  next  moment, 
however,  he  was  swept  up  to  me  ;  and  once  more 
clutching  his  collar,  and  keeping  his  head  above 
water,  I  waded  slowly  along  the  tunnel,  when  again 
I  nearly  lost  my  hold,  for  the  same  wet  slimy  body 
swept  across  my  face ;  but  raising  my  hand,  I  only 
dashed  away  one  of  the  long  strands  of  bladder- 
weed  which  hung  thickly  from  the  cross  timbers  of 
the  roof. 
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It  was  no  hard  matter  to  bear  my  companion 
(long  with  me,  for  I  had  only  to  keep  his  head  up, 
his  body  floating  along  the  surface,  but  my  foothold 
was  uncertain,  for  now  the  bottom  was  slimy,  and 
my  feet  sunk  in  the  ooze  deeper  and  deeper,  for  I 
was  nearing  the  gates  through  which  the  fresh  water 
o(  the  marshes  was  let  in ;  and  though  the  water 
was  now  only  to  my  middle,  I  made  my  way  with 
difficulty,  for  there  was  a  perceptible  current  against 
me. 

Breathing  would  have  been  easy,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  excitement ;  and  now  a  horrid  dread  seemed 
to  check  the  very  act,  for  all  at  once  I  heard  a 
heavy  reverberating  noise,  and  the  thought  struck 
me  that  they  were  opening  the  gates,  and  in  another 
instant  the  fearful  rush  of  fre^  water  would  come 
bearing  all  before  it,  —  even  our  lives. 

In  the  agony  of  the  moment,  I  uttered  a  wild 
unearthly  shriek,  —  so  fearful  a  cry,  that  I  shrank 
against  the  side  afterwards,  and  clung  to  a  slimy 
post,  trembling  to  hear  the  strange  whispering 
echoes,  as  the  cry  reverberated  along  the  place,  and 
mingled  with  the  lapping  rush  of  the  water,  the 
dripping  from  the  roof,  and  a  loud  sound  as  of  a 
little  waterfall  in  front. 

Now  came  again  the  shape  of  something  round 
swimming  up  against  me,  and  as  it  struck  my  side, 

I  beat  at  it  savagely,  though  I  smiled  at  my  foolish 
fear  the  next  moment,  for  it  was  one  of  the  brandy- 
kegs  washed  out  of  the  boat.  But  horror  still 
seemed  to  hold  me,  as  I  waded  on  farther  and  far¬ 
ther,  till  once  more  the  water  began  to  deepen,  and 
the  ooze  at  the  bottom  grew  softer  ;  so  1  stopped, 
listening  to  the  heavy  rushing  of  water  in  front, 
where  the  drainage  escaped,  and  washed  heavily 
down,  deepening  the  tunnel  at  the  foot  of  the  doors ; 
while  in  that  hollow  cavernous  place,  growing 
nailer  moment  by  moment,  the  rushing  sound  was 
something  hideous.  Danger  in  front,  for  the  great 
^es  mi^t  at  any  time  be  opened  ;  and  danger  be¬ 
hind,  where  the  tide  was  coming  in  ceaselessly,  and 
deepening  the  water  around  me  with  its  regular 
beating  throb,  minute  by  minute.  Thoughts  of  the 
past  and  present  seemed  to  surge  through  my  brain, 
K  that  I  grew  bewildered,  and  had  any  chance  of 
escape  presented  itself,  I  could  not  have  seized  it, 
though  I  could  not  but  tell  myself  that  escape  was 
impossible.  A  few  minutes, — ten,  twenty,  thirty 
perhaps,  and  the  black  darkness  seemed  to  be  grow- 
mg  blacker. 

“  I  must  be  free,”  I  muttered  ;  and  dragging  Hod- 
nn’s  handkerchief  from  bis  neck,  I  bou^  it  to  my 
own,  and  then  making  them  fast  beneath  his  arms, 
felt  among  the  woodwork  till  I  could  find  a  place 
where  I  could  pass  them  through,  so  that  I  could 
secure  him  from  slipping  down,  or  being  swept  away 
by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  place  ;  but  then  the 
handkerchiefs  were  not  long  enough,  and  I  had  to 
add  one  from  my  pocket ;  then  I  left  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  quite  insensible  and  half-hanging  from  one  of  the 
timbers.  And  now  I  waded  about,  searching  for  the 
month  of  the  air-pipe,  in  the  hope  of  shouting  up  it 
for  succor,  since  I  felt  convinced  that  the  tide  would 
efiectually  fill  the  tunnel,  while  the  very  thought  of 
the  gates  being  opened  half  madden^  me ;  and 
heedless  now  of  who  might  hear  me,  so  that  they 
brought  succor,  I  hunted  aimlessly  about,  yelling 
and  shrieking  for  aid. 

It  was  a  fearful  struggle  between  reason  and 
dread;  and  forever  dread  kept  getting  the  upper 
hand :  now  it  was  a  floating  keg  agidn  and  again 


making  me  dash  away ;  now  one  of  the  packages 
hurried  in  by  the  tide ;  while  the  strange  wppings 
and  hollow  whisperings  were  magnified  into  an  in¬ 
finity  of  horrors.  Every  monster  with  which  im¬ 
agination  has  peopled  the  sea  seemed  to  be  there  to 
attack  me,  —  strange  serpent  or  lizard-like  beasts, 
slimy  and  scaled,  thronging  along  the  ceiling  or  up 
the  sides,  swimming  around  me,  or  burrowing 
through  the  sand.  More  than  once,  I  actually 
touched  some  swimming  object,  but  the  contact 
was  momentary,  and  the  stranger  darted  ofif.  Then 
reason  would  gain  supremacy  for  a  while  ;  and  try¬ 
ing  to  cool  my  throbbing  brow  with  the  water,  I 
thought  of  my  position,  whispered  a  few  prayers, 
and  endeavored  to  compose  myself.  There  was 
even  now  a  doubt :  the  tide  might  not  rise  high 
enough  to  cover  me ;  certainly  it  was  now  at  my 
breast,  and  1  was  standing  with  difficulty  in  the 
shallowest  place  I  could  pick.  The  next  moment, 
as  the  waves  receded,  it  would  fall  to  my  waist ; 
but  again  it  was  up  to  my  chest,  and  in  spite  of 
gleams  of  hope,  despair  whispereil  truly  that  it  was 
now  higher  up  my  chest  than  before.  True ;  but 
one  wave  in  so  many  always  came  higher  than  the 
others.  The  tide  might  still  be  at  its  height,  and 
this  be  that  particular  wave. 

Down  again  nearly  to  my  waist ;  and  then  up,  up, 
up,  nearly  to  my  chin,  dashing  away  hope  and  rea¬ 
son.  But  stay ;  another  gleam :  I  was  standing  upon 
the  soft  mud,  for  here  there  was  no  sand :  my  feet 
must  have  sunk  in. 

I  moved  again  and  again,  but  ever  with  the  same 
result ;  and  at  last,  despairingly,  I  was  clinging  to  a 
shell-covered  piece  of  timber  at  the  side,  with  the 
water  at  my  chin. 

A  noise,  a  clanking  noise  as  of  chains  rattling  and 
iron  striking  iron ;  and  now  hope  fled,  for  I  knew 
that  this  must  be  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 
gowt ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  no  rush  of  water  followed ; 
only  a  little  came,  which  lapped  against  my  lips, 
while  a  rush  of  air  smote  my  forehead. 

Voices,  shouts,  and  Hodson’s  name  uttered;  but 
I  could  not  shout  in  reply.  Then  my  own  name ; 
and  I  gave  some  inarticulate  cry  by  way  of  answer, 
while  once  more  reason  seemed  to  get  the  better  of 
the  dread,  for  1  knew  that  the  far  doors  of  the  gowt 
had  not  been  opened,  and  that  they  kept  up  the 
drainage,  while  the  pair  nearest  to  me  had  only  had 
the  pressure  upon  them  of  the  water  escaping  from 
the  first.  And  now  a  good  bold  swim,  and  I  could 
have  been  in  the  big  pit-like  opening  between  the 
two  pair  of  gates  ;  but  the  spirit  was  gone,  the  nerve 
was  ab-sent,  and  still  clinging  to  the  shelly  piece  of 
timber,  1  closed  my  eyes,  for  I  felt  that,  near  as 
rescue  seemed,  1  could  do  nothing  to  aid  it  As  for 
Hodson,  in  this  time  of  dread,  I  had  forgotten  him, 
—  forgotten  all  but  the  great  horror  of  the  water 
lap,  lap,  lapping  at  my  lip,  and  occasionally  reced¬ 
ing,  its  fizzing  spray  in  my  nostrils. 

Higher  and  higher,  covering  my  lip;  but  by  a 
desperate  effort  1  raised  mys^  a  few  inches,  rat 
only  to  go  through  the  same  agonies  again,  as  the 
water  still  crept  up  and  up,  slowly  but  surely,  while 
in  this  my  last  struggle  my  head  touched  the  top 
timbers,  the  weed  washed  and  swept  over  it,  and  as 
I  forced  my  fingers  round  the  timber  to  which  I 
clung,  my  body  floated  in  the  water. 

Another  minute,  and  I  felt  that  all  was  over,  for 
the  water  covered  my  face  once,  twice ;  and  half 
strangled,  I  waited  gasping  for  the  Uiird  time ;  but 
it  came  not  Half  a  minute  passed,  and  then  again 
it  washed  over  my  face,  seeming  as  if  it  would  never 
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leave  it ;  but  at  last  it  was  "one,  and  too  unnerved 
to  hope,  1  awaited  its  return,  but  it  came  not. 

I  dared  not  hope  yet,  till  I  felt  that  the  water 
was  perceptiblv  lower,  and  then  the  reaction  was 
so  fearful  that  1  could  hardly  retain  my  hold  till  the 
tide  had  sunk  so  that  once  more  I  could  stand,  when 
my  shouts  for  help  brought  assistance  to  me  through 
the  gowt,  for  they  lowered  down  a  little  skiff  with 
ropes,  and  I  was  brought  out  as  nearly  dead  as  my 
poor  companion. 

That  night’s  work  sprinkled  my  hair  with  gray, 
and  was  my  last  experience  with  the  smuggling 
business.  The  loss  was  heavy ;  but  I  had  escaped 
with  life,  while  poor  Hodson  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  some  score  the  following  Sunday. 

MISTAKES  IN  CHARACTER. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the 
actions  which  we  take  to  lie  infallible  signs  of  the 
character  of  the  person  who  does  them  are,  in  fact, 
not  infallible  at  all.  This  is  onlv  another  way  of 
putting  a  truth  which  few  people  would  can^  to 
deny,  that  few  characters  are  entirely  consistent 
and  complete  in  all  their  parts.  Wise  people  have 
weak  places,  and  foolish  people  have  often  acute¬ 
ness  enough  to  feign  one  or  two  of  the  superficial 
airs  and  attributes  of  wisdom.  De  Retz  instantly 
marked  Chigi  as  having  a  small  mind,  from  the 
moment  that  he  told  him  that  he  had  written  with 
the  same  pen  for  three  years,  and  that  it  was  a  eap- 
ital  pen  still.  This  proved  a  sagacious  judgment. 
When  Chigi  became  Pope,  it  was  truly  said  of  him 
that  he  was  tnaximus' m  ininimv^  and  minimus  in 
moxi’mw,  just  the  kind  of  a  ])erson  who  would  have 
a  conceit  about  his  lien.  Still,  the  mere  fact  on 
which  De  Retz  founded  a  judgment  which  circum¬ 
stances  afterwards  justified  was  not  in  itself  a  per¬ 
fectly  adequate  basis  lor  such  a  judgment. 

A  man  might  amuse  himself  by  taking  excessive 
care  of  his  pen,  and  might  find  sincere  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  the  pen  had  lasted  for  three 
years,  and  still  was  a  good  pen,  without  necessarily 
being  a  trifler  and  an  ass.  We  continually  find 
that  men  of  subtle  and  vigorous  intellects,  con¬ 
stantly  exercised  in  important  affairs,  delight  in 
being  able  to  think  or  talk  about  small  things,  and 
have  an  interest  in  what  to  prigs  and  pedants  ap¬ 
pear  disgustingly  IHvolous  concerns.  It  is  not  al- 
wat’S  very  pleasant  to  meet  a  great  man  in  one  of 
these  leisure  moments.  We  expect  some  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  his  greatness,  that  he  will  talk 
well,  and  say  fine  things,  and  disclose  to  us  all 
that  lies  next  his  heart.  We  forget  that  he  has 
been  thinking  or  writing  fine  things  all  day,  and 
that  he  has  had  quite  enough  of  what  lies  next  his 
heart  to  be  only  too  happy  to  forget  it  for  a  while. 
The  poet  is  only  too  glad  to  escape  trom  the  ideas 
which  have  mastered  him  for  hours  and  days  and 
weeks.  The  philosopher  who  has  been  the  slave  of 
his  books  and  his  trains  of  thought  is  charmed  to 
mix  with  people  who  don’t  read  and  don’t  know 
exactly  what  a  train  of  thought  means.  The  states¬ 
man  who  has  been  busied  in  affairs  and  despatches, 
and  squabbles  among  his  colleagues,  and  so  forth, 
thinks  himself  in  Paradise  when  he  can  expatiate 
upon  horses  or  cr<^  or  the  Opera.  Persons  who 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  urgent  and  seri¬ 
ous  interest  in  their  minds  are  extremely  vexed 
and  disappointed  when  they  find  a  prominent  man 
unwilling  to  exhaust  himself  by  “tumbling'’  for 
their  pleasure  and  behoof.  They  are  very  often 


ready  to  avow  that  his  prominence  is  altogether 
unmerited,  and  that,  in  spite  of  eveiything  to  the 
contrary,  he  is  at  bottom  a  thoroughly  poor  creature. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  man  may  attain  promi¬ 
nence  by  virtue  of  charlataniy,  and  therefore  these 
exacting  persons  may  now  and  then  be  right  in  ' 
their  disparagement  of  people  with  a  reputation. 
But  it  is  a  vident  mistake  to  assume  that  a  man  is 
beneath  his  reputation  just  because  he  declines 
to  show  otf  or  talk  up  to  it,  whenever  anybody 
chooses  to  try  to  wind  him  up,  as  though  he  were 
some  cunningly-constructed  machine.  Talleyrand 
was  as  judicious  as  usual  when  he  replied  to  the 
impertinent  visitor  who  wanted  to  involve  him  in  a 
conversation  upon  affairs  of  state :  “  Piirdon  me,  sir; 

I  never  talk  about  what  I  understand.”  Wise  men 
often  follow  his  example.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that 
it  does  not  become  more  general.  Society'  would 
be  ever  so  much  more  enjoyable  if  people  would 
not  insist  upon  airing  their  specialities ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  a  man  with  sincere  respect  for  his  own  special¬ 
ity,  and  honest  knowledge  of  it,  is  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  thrust  it  upon  those  who  are  not 
competent  to  understand  or  to  measure  it.  He  is 
mucli  more  willing  to  discourse  upon  his  pen,  like 
Canlinal  Chigi,  or  his  ink-pot,  or  the  kind  of  paper 
which  he  uses,  than  upon  the  ideas  which  these  are 
the  humble  instruments  of  fixing  and  conveying  to 
the  public.  Anybody  can  understand  and  appreci¬ 
ate  the  qualities  of  a  pen  which  has  proved  a  good 
and  serviceable  pen  for  three  whole  years.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  owner  of  such  an  implement  does  not 
carry  his  demand  for  our  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
too  far,  he  could  not  choose  a  better  kind  of  subject 
for  light  conversation  after  a  day’s  work.  It  is  rank 
ingratitude  to  mark  such  a  man  out  as  having  s 
small  mind. 

By  very  solemn  jicople  it  is  thought  an  extremely 
unworthy'  thing  to  have  fkvorite  animals.  A  man 
or  a  woman  who  cares  for  a  dog  or  a  eat,  and  who 
does  not  disguise  the  attachment,  passes  in  certain 
sorts  of  circles  for  a  wofully  light-minded  person. 
How  can  anybody,  they  ask,  who  sees  the  over¬ 
whelming  seriousness  of  life  endure  to  devote  a 
single  grave  thought  to  a  mere  brute,  or  to  find  an 
atom  of  pleasure  in  the  creature  But  here  again 
it  is  possible  that  a  very  humane  and  sympathizing 
person  may  have  pets,  just  for  the  same  reason 
which  makes  a  studious  person  more  ready  to  chat 
about  his  pen  than  its  products.  One  requires  re¬ 
liefs  and  contrasts.  If  a  laily  has  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  in  visiting  paupers  and  srjualid  wretches,  she 
needs  to  have  another  sort  of  picture  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  the  contemplation  of  a  dog  curled  np 
on  the  hearthrug  supplies  this  solace,  why  should 
she  be  thought  the  worse  of  on  that  account  ?  Yet 
people  arc  so  hasty  in  thinking  ill  of  a  neighhort 
character,  that  the  sight  of  the  comfortable  (log  fills 
them  with  righteous  indignation  and  contempt. 
They  declare  that  the  brute’s  owner  is  heartless 
and  selfish,  and  indifferent  to  the  grave  facts  of  life, 
as  though  the  e.xistence  of  misery'  were  the  strongest 
possible  reason  for  our  absolute  refusal  to  be  happy. 
One  may  be  very  fond  of  a  brute  without  b«ng 
either  indolent  or  indifferent,  or  anything  else  that 
is  bad.  Erskine  was  not  idle,  and  he- was  not  io- 
(’apable  of  the  warmest  interest  in  public  things, 
simply  because  he  had  a  vessel  full  of  pet  leeches, 
on  which  every'  evening  after  dinner  he  was  wont 
to  lavish  his  endearments  and  caresses.  Arid,  after 
all,  a  sage  dog  or  decorous  cat  is  a  much  more 
creditable  and  profitable  companion  than  many 
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kinds  of  human  beings,  —  than  a  peevish,  narrow- 
louled  woman,  for  example.  A  man  is  much  more 
to  be  envied  and  respected  for  possessing  the  one 
than  the  other.  There  is  a  false  notion  current 
that  a  highly  social  temperament  is  also  a  highly 
benevolent  tem])erament,  and  that  if  a  man  likes 
the  society  of  human  beings,  he  is  sure  to  be  solicit¬ 
ous  for  their  interests.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mistaken.  It  U  constantly  the  case  that  a  man  who 
rather  shuns  the  haunts  of  this  kind,  and  has  a 
leech  or  a  tortoise  or  a  dog  for  his  most  habitual 
oomptanion,  cares  a  great  deal  more  for  the  public 
well-being,  and  would  do  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
way  of  personal  sacrifice  to  promote  it,  than  the 
airy  popular  being  who  is  never  happy  except  when 
he  is  in  the  company  of  a  troop  of  other  people. 

A  fiequent  source  of  misjudgment  of  character  is 
an  intolerance  of  paradox.  We  declare  a  man  to 
be  a  fool  if  he  says  thinra  which  sound  absurd  or 
perverse,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  think  whether 
tie  means  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  verj’  letter  of 
what  he  says,  in  England ,  where  we  are  a  sober  and 
rather  stolid  race  in  many  things,  this  iniustice  is 
too  prevalent.  And  it  does  us  a  good  deu  of  harm. 
In  a  certain  quantity  paradox  is  an  invaluable  ele¬ 
ment  in  intellectual  life.  It  places  a  truth  or  a 
blsehood  before  the  mind  in  a  dress  which  vividly 
attracts  our  attention.  If  a  man  believes  his  own 
paradoxes,  he  may  be  either  a  person  of  extraordi¬ 
nary’  genius  and  insight,  or  a  shallow  fool.  Probably 
he  IS  the  latter,  because,  without  reason  shown  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  of  any¬ 
body  that  he  or  she  belongs  to  the  majority.  As  a 
rule,  however,  he  who  has  the  wit  to  propound  a 
paradox  has  also  wit  enough  to  keep  him  from  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  contains  all  that  need  be  said  on  the 
matter  to  which  it  relates.  Those  who  are  habitu¬ 
ally  paradoxical  are  bores,  because  immoderate  ad¬ 
diction  to  this  mode  of  stating  things  is  almost 
always  affectation,  and  not  the  expression  of  a  gen¬ 
uine,  if  temporary,  mode  of  looking  at  things. ,  The 
main  object  in  the  world  is  to  keep  people’s  minds 
alive  and  awake,  and  to  efi’ect  this  nothing  is  more 
potent  than  to  offer  them  a  statement  which  frets 
their  common  sense.  Thus  to  irritate  and  stir  up 
common  sense  is  the  characteristic  of  a  paradox.  It 
itimulates  people  at  first  to  vehement  antagonism, 
but  unless  they  are  over  a  hundred,  and  past  all 
possibility  of  movement,  it  prevents  them  from  fall- 
mg  contentedly  and  confidently  back  into  their  old 
attitude.  It  is  an  obvious  error,  therefore,  to  dis¬ 
courage  this  peculiar  turn  of  mind  by  identifying  it 
with  mere  brainless  perversity  and  wrongheaded¬ 
ness.  The  man  whom  you  deem  perverse  and  crotch¬ 
ety  very  likely  thinks  much  as  you  think,  only  his 
thoughts  present  themselves  to  him  in  a  more 
quaint  form,  with  a  variety  of  side  lights  upon 
uem,  which  in  your  own  mind  either  nature  or 
training  has  blocked  up.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  man  is  thus  able  to  change  his  point  of 
view,  and  to  shed  light  upon  hb  subject  from  many 
engles,  therefore  he  sees  everything  crooked  and 
distorted.  Just  the  reverse,  in  fact.  The  more 
points  of  view  he  can  command  the  better,  and  the 
more  useful  he  is  to  persons  whose  vision  is  narrow¬ 
er  than  his  own  happens  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  mevous  confusions  of  thought 
in  our  estimates  of  character  is  to  mistake  exactness 
for  hardness.  Anybody  who  insists  on  precision, 
punctuality,  order,  and  upon  the  rigid  recognition 
sf  facts,  is  inevitably  set  down  by  nine  out  of  ten 
acquaintances  as  of  a  cold,  hard,  selfish  nature. 


Unless  a  man  is  a  little  weak  and  a  little  blind,  men 
will  not  have  it  that  his  character  has  a  single  pliant 
or  tender  fibre  in  it.  It  is  so  profoundly  distasteful 
to  the  weak  people  —  that  b,  to  most  people  —  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  strong  person  who 
knows  what  he  b  aiming  at,  and  keeps  a  cool  eye 
upon  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  reach  it,  that  no 
experience  to  the  contrary  to  convince  them  that  a 
man  may  be)  firm,  resolute,  punctual,  indefatigably 
industrious,  a  shade  exacting,  and  yet  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kin&ess,  and  always  ready 
to  bestow  generously  with  hb  left  hand  all  that  he 
has  sedulously  reaped  by  the  toil  of  hb  right.  It  b 
not  certain  that  the  base  emotion  of  envy  does  not 
enter  largely  into  thb  confusion  of  a  collection  of 
most  useful  virtues  with  a  very  odious  vice.  If  you 
find  that  a  man  b  making  irresbtible  way  by  hb 
steadfastness,  it  b  some  comfort  to  a  meaner  nature 
to  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  thb  steadfast¬ 
ness  b  the  prcmuct  of  a  horrid  congelation  of  all  the 
finer  and  wider  sympathies.  Of  course,  where  envy 
comes  in,  the  confusion  between  singleness  of  purpose 
and  hardness  of  heart  b  something  much  more  ma¬ 
lignant  than  a  mere  blunder  of  observation.  But, 
apart  from  this  vile  intruder,  men  are  too  willing  to 
believe  that  a  cool  head  usually  implies  a  cold  heart. 
It  b  a  superstition.  There  b  no  d  priori  reason 
why  we  should  expect  the  one  to  accompany  the 
other,  and  all  observation  goes  to  show  that  the  one 
does  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  always  accompany  the 
other.  Still,  the  prejudice  remains.  The  purpose¬ 
less  are  apt  to  quake  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  has 
a  purpose,  who  knows  clearly  what  it  is,  and  steadily 
does  hb  best  to  carry  it  out  to  the  end.  This 
quaking  makes  them  willing  to  think  that  there  must 
be  something  sinbter  in  the  person  who  b  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  it.  If  such  a  conviction  does  anything  to 
console  them  fur  their  alarms,  perhaps  the  cool- 
headed  ones  will  not  grudge  it  them.  Still,  all  false 
measurements  of  this  sort  are  worth  avoiding.  It  b 
not  of  very  much  im)x>rtance  to  a  stoic  whether 
people  jud^  him  rightly  or  wrongly.  But,  as  we 
live  in  a  world  with  others,  it  b  of  importance  to  a 
man  not  to  carry  his  stoicism  too  far.  If  he  does, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  end  by  enjoying  the  mbtakes 
which  hb  neighbors  make  about  him,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  them.  And  thb  b  a  form  of  affectation  which 
is  sure  to  engender  a  very  hurtful  amount  of  self- 
consciousness,  —  the  ment^  condition  which  b  about 
the  most  hurtful  to  good  work  that,  b  possible  to  the 
human  mind. 
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If  ever  there  was  an  expedition  which  seemed 
like  a  tragical  waste  of  human  life,  it  was  that  of 
Burke  and  WilU  seven  years  ago.  The  whole  thing 
was  over-organized ;  it  was  done  to  death  by  com¬ 
mittees.  Whilst  Eyre  and  Sturt  had  been  content 
to  set  forth  in  light  marching  order,  the  new  ex¬ 
pedition  was  provided  with  so  many  telescopes  and 
so  many  cameb  that,  when  it  started,  it  must  have 
seemed  as  though  Greenwich  Observatory  and  the 
Zoolc^cal  Gardens  were  going  out  together  for  a 
walk.  A  couple  of  hardy  bushmen  could  have 
done  the  work  ;  but  Austrauan  exploration  was  still 
in  its  nonage.  The  camels  and  the  camel-drivers 
soon  came  to  grief;  the  scientific  German  gentleman 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  “  got  Gei^”  and 
had  to  be  leff  behind ;  and  the  party  which  had 
quitted  Melbourne  amidst  the  cheers  of  thousands 
awindled  down,  growing  “small  by  degrees  and 
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beautifully  less,”  until  it  consisted  only  of  O’Hara 
Burke,  a  fearless  Irishman,  William  J.  Wills,  his 
scientific  assistant  and  second  in  command,  and  two 
others.  Ring  and  Gray.  With  provisions  for  three 
months,  the  four  men  still  persevered  through  un¬ 
speakable  privations,  and  at  length,  striking  a 
watercourse  amongst  the  hills,  they  followed  it  until 
it  led  them  into  a  region  where  the  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  tropics  almost  effaced  the  memory  of 
the  Central  Australian  barrenness.  And  so,  still 
northwards,  they  pushed  on,  weak  by  this  time,  and 
beginning  to  have  fears  about  the  homeward  march ; 
but  suddenly  they  came  upon  a  river  whose  tidal 
ebb  and  flow  of  waters  showed  that  they  had  neared 
the  Indian  Ocean,  —  at  any  rate,  the  great  Carpen- 
tarian  Gulf,  which  is  only  an  inlet  of  the  Ocean,  as 
the  river  is  only  an  inlet  of  the  gulfl  The  touch  of 
salt  in  the  water,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
meant  victory ;  and  all  that  remained  was  to  make 
a  safe  retreat,  and  carry  back  into  the  settlements 
the  grand  news  that  a  path  had  been  discovered 
across  the  Continent  They  turned  back,  —  anxious 
at  times,  —  but  hoping,  as  they  had  a  right  to  hope, 
that  when  they  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  on 
Cooper’s  Creek  they  would  find  relief.  'The  march 
was  hard,  and  one  man  died  upon  the  road,  —  sus¬ 
pected,  indeed,  of  skulking,  until  they  found  out 
MW  ti^cally  starvation  and  weakness  had  worn 
him  to  me  bone.  At  length,  their  own  resources 
being  exhausted,  they  reached,  just  as  the  Australian 
winter  was  beginning  to  close  in,  the  rendezvous. 
As  they  approached  the  place,  there  was  no  smoke 
to  be  seen  tnrough  the  trees ;  a  strange  silence  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  their  signals  were  not  answered ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  learnt  that  the  relief  party  had 
abandoned,  them.  Hereat  the  passionate  Celtic 
nature  of  O’Hara  Burke  fmrly  broke  down ;  in  his 
wrath  at  a  base  desertion,  in  the  misery  of  so  utter 
an  abandonment,  his  eyes  were  flooded  with  tears, 
and  he  flung  himself  face  foremost  upon  the  earth, 
sobbing  aloud.  To  be  sure,  it  uxu  somewhat  hard ! 
Deserted  by  those  who  should  have  helped  him,  he, 
with  the  brave  Wills  to  guide  and  cheer  him,  had 
marched  across  the  Continent ;  he  had  done  a  thing 
hitherto  achieved  by  no  white  man,  if  by  any 
mortal ;  and  here,  coming  back,  almost  within  the 
pale  of  civilization  even  seven  years  ago,  he  was  left 
without  a  raouthftil  of  food. 


Gloomily  the  explorers  encamped,  and  from  the 
first  their  fate  seemed  clear.  Wills,  a  brave,  clever 
Devonshire  man,  of  about  seven-and-twenty,  the 
son  of  an  old  country  surgeon  at  Totnes,  had  no 
fits  of  hysterical  passion  like  that  of  Burke,  but,  as 

euly  as  Burke,  he  saw  that  all  was  over.  His 
n  kept  clear  and  bright,  but  his  bodily  strength 
failed  him  so  completely  that  he  urmd  Burke  and 
their  humble  companion,  King,  to  leave  him  and 
try  their  chancy.  Not  without  much  persuasion  did 
they  consent;  but  they  consented.  Sorrowfully, 
solemnly,  the  three  exchanged  their  last  farewells. 
Ere  many  days  were  over  the  pangs  of  death  were 
on  Burke ;  and  then,  with  a  last  touch  of  the  wild 
Celtic  bravado,  which  in  him  was  almost  beautiful 
ftom  its  innocence  and  honesty,  he  cried,  “  Leave 
my  body  on  the  ground  unburied,  with  my  pistol  in 
my  right  hand,  that  whoever  finds  me  may  know 
Burke  the  Explorer !  ”  And  so  King  left  him ;  and 
so,  in  due  time,  the  corpse  was  known.  Wills, 
meanwhile,  had  no  such  defiant  death  speech  to 
make ;  slowly  he  agonized ;  yet  in  the  long  roll  of 
chivalry,  amongst  the  Sidneys  and  the  Bayards, 
tbere  is  no  death  more  beautifully  heroic,  not  one 


accepted  in  a  nobler  or  purer  spirit,  than  that  of 
this  youn^tudent,  the  son  of  a  homely  Devonshin 
doctor.  The  bitter  south  wind,  harsh  with  An-  I 
tartic  rigor,  came  blowing  up  towards  him,  and  whis-  { 
tied  through  his  rags,  as  he  crouched  upon  the 
ground,  daily  growing  weaker.  For  a  time  he 
could  gather  enough  of  the  root  called  “nardoo”  j 
to  protract  existence,  though  at  the  cost  of  horrible  { 
physical  pain ;  and  so  long  as  his  right  hand  could  ' 
hold  pen  or  pencil,  he  still  kept  his  diary,  —  noting 
the  flight  of  birds  or  the  slow  implacable  motion  of 
clouds  to  the  northward.  He  had  strength  enough  i 
left,  this  man,  who  persuaded  others  to  leave  mm 
because  he  knew  that  he  was  dying,  —  he  had  i 
strength  enough  left  to  make  this  entry,  almost  the 
last,  in  his  journal :  “  /  find  that  starvation  on  nar-  ! 
doo  is  not  $0  hard  as  I  anticipated!”  He  clutches 
one  hand  with  the  other,  that  he  may  tell  by  the 
beating  of  the  pulse  how  near  he  is  to  death;  he  | 
scrawls  the  figure  in  his  book ;  he  falls  back  sense-  j 
less ;  and  he  dies.  j 

If  this  story  were  told  of  American  colonization,  | 
—  if  it  were  only  a  couple  of  hundred  years  old,  —  ■ 
it  would  have  l^en  sung  by  a  hundred  poets ;  it  i 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  one  of  the  sacred  , 
traditions  of  the  national  life;  but  it  is  not  yet 
more  than  six  years  old ;  it  is  related  in  newspapers  i 
instead  of  chronicles;  and  it  is  comparatively  un-  \ 
known. 


IN  DIFFICULTIES.  — THREE  STAGES. 

FIRST  STAOE.  —  THE  “  SPOXOIlfO-HOUSE.” 

I  THINK  it  is  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  in  one  of  his  ' 
recent  novels,  who  has  remarked,  that  to  pay  s 
tradesman’s  debt  in  part,  —  to  “  give  something  on  | 
account,”  —  is  like  applying  a  wet  brush  to  an  old 
hat.  It  certainly  makes  matters  better,  but  only  ! 
for  a  time,  and  the  final  state  of  that  creditor’s 
angef  is  much  worse  than  before.  This  certainly  ' 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  my  instance.  I  owed  my  , 
tailor  —  a  fourth-rate  suburban  tailor,  to  whom  I  i 
had  resorted  in  a  moment  of  temporary  insanity—  \ 
some  thirty-four  pounds  odd  shillings.  He  asked 
me  for  the  amount  two  or  three  times,  but  was  al¬ 
ways  civil,  although  pressing.  I  gave  him  ten  ; 

founds  “  on  account,”  and  on  the  very  ne.xt  day  | 
e  served  me  with  a  writ  for  the  balance.  Having  ^ 
your  true  Britisher’s  faith  in  solicitors,  —  an  Eng-  | 
lishman  has  much  the  same  reliance  upon  an  at-  i 
torney  that  a  Spaniard  has  upon  a  pnest, — I  at  i 
once  went  to  a  gentleman  of  that  profession,  firmly  j 
believing  that  he  could,  if  he  liked,  get  me  out  m 
my  trouble.  ’This  lai^er  was  of  a  “  most  respect- 
able  ”  City  firm,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that,  be¬ 
yond  money  out  of  pocket,  he  never  charged  me  a 
penny  for  all  he  did  for  me.  He  looked  at  the  writ, 
made  a  note  of  the  day  it  was  served  upon  me,  srid 
he  “  would  put  in  an  appearance,”  —  I  did  not  know  j 
in  those  days  what  that  meant,  but  I  do  now,  —  and  j 
told  me  that  if  I  liked  to  incur  three  or  four  pounds 
expenses,  he  could  manage  to  “  tide  over  ”  the  bus-  | 
ness  for  the  next  month.  I  replied  that  I  left  mat-  | 
ters  entirely  in  his  hands,  that  he  must  do  his  best 
for  me ;  all  I  wanted  was  “  time.”  He  asked  me  | 
what  proposition  he  should  make  the  tailor,  —  who,  | 
by  the  way,  had  also  his  solicitor,  —  and  I  ofi*ered  | 
at  his  suggestion  to  pay  the  law  costs  up  to  the  i 

E resent  time,  and  give  my  creditor  two  notes 
and,  payable  in  one  and  two  months  respectively, 
for  twelve  pounds  odd  shillings  each.  This  wai 
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(greed  on ;  bat  a  condition  was  made  that  the  tailor 
should  be  allowed  to  “  sign  judgment  ”  for  the  whole 
amount,  so  that  if  I  failed  to  make  good  either  pay¬ 
ment,  he  could  at  once  “  issue  execution  ” ;  in  other 
words,  as  I  had  no  tangible  property  of  my  own, 
arrest  my  person  and  cast  me  into  prison. 

When  I  made  this  arrangement,  and  for  four  years 
previously,  1  had  been  “  a  traveller,”  as  it  is  called, 
for  a  wholesale  tea  and  sugar  merchant  My  beat 
extended  over  four  midland  counties,  but  I  came  to 
London  every  fortnight  in  order  to  (pve  an  account 
of  the  money  I  had  collected,  to  deliver  the  various 
orders  I  had  received,  and  report  upon  the  new  cus¬ 
tomers  I  had  secured.  My  salary  was  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year,  but  I  was  allowed  one  pound  a 
day  travelling  expenses,  and  a  commission  of  five 
per  cent  upon  all  the  orders  I  received,  provided 
those  orders  were  paid  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  bad  debts  I  incurred  for  the  firm,  1  was 
charged  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  If 
trade  were  flourishing,  I  made  a  very  fair  income : 
certainly  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  a  year 
net  profit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  times  were 
bad,  if  debts  were  not  paid,  or  onlers  not  given,  or 
if  failures  took  place  amongst  the  retail  grocers  who 
were  our  customers,  I  found  a  difficulty  in  paying 
my  wav.  At  the  time  I  write  of,  things  had  gone 
very  ill  indeed  all  over  my  circuit  There  had 
been  continued  strikes  in  the  iron  trade,  followed 
^  locks  out  which  were  ^ain  followed  by  strikes. 
The  working  men  and  artisans  had  incurred  shop 
debts  which  they  could  not  pay,  and  the  grocers, 
not  being  able  to  get  in  their  bills,  had  got  very 
much  behind  with  their  payments  to  the  wholesale 
firms.  The  house  I  represented  had  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  outstanding  in  the  country  over 
which  1  travelled,  and  the  partners  looked  exceed- 
ingly  glum  in  consequence.  Hardly  a  day  passed, 
on  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  report  some  failure 
among  my  clients.  The  rule  of  our  firm  was  to  re¬ 
gard  the  failure  of  every  retail  tradesman  thejr  dealt 
with  as  a  bad  debt,  and  write  it  off  as  such  in  the 
books.  Therefore  it  was  that,  besides  my  actual 
salary  and  what  I  could  save  —  very  little  indeed 
—  out  of  my  travelling  expenses,  I  had  not  made  a 
nxpence  for  three  months.  I  had  a  home  in  Lon¬ 
don.  On  the  strength  of  my  traveller’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  I  had  married,  and  I  now  rented  a  small 
house  in  Bayswater.  My  wife’s  portion  was  not 
very  large :  ^ing  merely  the  furniture  of  the  house 
we  lived  in — strictly  settled  upon  herself  by  her 
father  —  and  a  small  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  a 
year,  which  she  had  in  her  own  right  When  I 
gave  the  tailor  the  promissory  notes,  I  fully  expect¬ 
ed,  as  every  man  who  is  in  debt  does,  to  settle  them 
at  the  proper  time.  I  could  not  do  this,  and  when 
the  first  was  a  couple  of  days  over-due,  my  creditor 
issued  execution  against  me,  and  arrested  me.  tr 

We  were  at  breakfast  one  morning.  It  was  a 
Saturday,  and  I  hoped  to  pass  Sunday  with  my 
family,  get  off  by  a  very  early  train  on  the  Monday 
to  the  district  where  I  travelled,  and  thus  dodge  my 
creditor  for  a  month  or  so,  until  “  something  should 
turn  up  ”  which  would  enable  me  to  pay  him.  1 
knew  that  as  the  furniture  of  my  house  was  all  set¬ 
tled  on  my  wife,  my  family  could  not  be  worried 
during  my  absence ;  and  as  matters  were  beginning 
to  look  better  in  the  iron  trade,  there  was  some 
hope,  as  I  imagined,  that  I  should  be  able  to  pay 
off  these  notes  of  hand.  A  knock  came  at  the  door, 
and  I  heard  a  man’s  voice  asking  for  me. 

“  Very  important  business  from  his  employers. 


Must  see  Mr.  Smith  immediately”;  I  heard  some 
one  say  this  to  the  servant 

Thinking  that  it  was  some  message  from  Grum- 
ston,  Foxley,  and  Grumston,  wholesale  grocers,  of 
St.  Mary-axe,  my  much-respected  masters,  I  went 
up  stairs.  We  were  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  on  the 
basement  story.  I  met  in  the  hall  a  vulgar,  smirk¬ 
ing,  insolvent,  petty  tradesman  looking  man,  with  a 
strong  smack  of  the  betting  sharper,  and  a  dash*  of 
the  out-of-place  valet  about  him. 

“  Very  sorry,  indeed,  sir,”  he  began,  “  but  got  a 
most  disagreeable  duty  to  perform.  Warrant  to  ar¬ 
rest  your  person,  sir.  Suit  of  Thomas  Griffin,  tailor, 
64,  I.>etsom  Road,  Bayswater;  debt,  twenty-four 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  fourpence;  costs,  four 
pounds  eight  shillings  and  sixpence.  You  will 
have  to  come  with  me,  sir.” 

I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  That  very  morning  I  was  to  have  met  old 
Foxley,  the  managing  partner  of  our  firm,  and  given 
an  account  of  my  stewardship  for  the  past  fortnight. 
I  knew  that  he  was  no  friend  of  mine,  and  that  if 
this  arrest  kept  me  away  for  a  week  or  so,  he  would 
be  glad  to  discharge  me,  and  give  my  berth  to  young 
Glimpson,  the  assistant-cashier,  who  was  the  son  of 
a  friend  of  his,  and  was  besides,  very  spooney  on  the 
youngest  Miss  Foxley.  At  first,  —  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  —  the  thought  came  across  me  to 
pay  this  debt  out  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  firm 
which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  amounting  to  some  six 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  notes  and  checks,  and 
make  out  some  excuse  for  being  twenty-four  pounds 
or  twenty-six  pounds  short  in  my  accounts.  But 
the  temptation  fled.  I  asked  the  officer  to  step  into 
the  drawing-room  while  I  broke  the  news  to  my 
wife.  He  declared  that  he  must  not  lose  sight  of 
me  for  a  single  instant,  and,  indeed,  required  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  front  door,  where  he  called 
in  a  greater  ruffian  than  himself,  —  a  big,  burly  man, 
looking  like  a  retired  publican  or  a  bankrupt  prize¬ 
fighter. 

“  This  is  my  mate,”  said  officer  number  one,  and 
my  mate  immediately  took  a  seat  in  the  hall,  and 
commenced  sponging  his  face  with  a  dirty  pocket- 
handkerchief.  I  remember  even  in  the  middle  of 
my  worry,  and  as  I  considered  how  the  business 
was  to  be  broken  to  my  wife,  wondering  where  this 
fellow  bought  a  red  and  white  cotton  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  why,  on  a  very  cool  day  in  November, 
be  was  perspiring  at  every  pore  of  his  red  face. 
He  wore,  I  remember  very  well,  a  knitted  sort  of 
waistcoat,  or  Jersey,  —  an  article  called,  in  the  cheap 
linen-drapers’  shops,  a  Cardigan.  I  recollect  think¬ 
ing  that  this  was  the  first  garment  of  the  kind  I  bad 
ever  seen,  and  asking  myself  when,  or  if  ever,  the 
very  dirty  white  hat  he  wore  had  been  new  ? 

But  I  had  something  much  more  important  to 
think  about,  than  the  clothes  of  an  assistant  sherifTs 
officer.  I  called  up  my  wife,  told  her  what  had 
happened,  and  that  1  must  go  with  this  man.  I 
then  made  over  to  her  the  little  book  in  which 
I  kept  my  cash  account  with  the  firm  of  Grumston, 
and  which  I  had,  very  fortunately,  made  out  the 
night  before,  down  to  the  last  sixpence.  It  showed  a 
bmance  against  me,  after  deducting  all  my  travelling 
expenses  and  commissions,  of  six  hundi^  and  ten 
pounds.  As  I  had  six  hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds  in  checks  and  cash  about  me,  it  follojved 
that  nine  piounds  of  this  was  my  own.  I  told  my 
wife  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  Grumston’s 
counting-house  at  once,  ask  to  see  old  Foxlev, 
deliver  over  to  him  the  money  and  the  account-book, 
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and  to  mj  that  I  was  nnwell,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  leave  the  house  for  a  few  days.  “  Sajr  your  hus¬ 
band  has  got  the  ca.  sa.  fever,  mann,”  joked  sheritl's 
officer  number  one ;  but  I  immediately  told  him  to 
hold  his  tongue.  I  then  asked  him  where  he  was  to 
take  me  to,  and  he  said  it  was  optional  with  me 
whether  I  would  go  to  AVhitecross  Street  prison  at 
once,  OT  stay  a  few  days  in  “  Bream’s  Buildings,”  off 
Chancery  Lane,  the  well-known  sponging-house.  At 
the  latter  place  I  should  be  much  more  comfortable, 
have  a  bedroom  to  myself,  besides  being  able  to  see 
as  many  friends  as  I  Lked,  and  up  to  any  hour ;  but 
it  would  be  much  more  expensive.  At  Whitecross 
Street  the  eating  and  drinking  would  cost  about 
three  shillings  a  day ;  at  Bream’s  Buildings  board 
and  lodging  would  be  a  guinea  a  day,  and  all  drink 
extra.  What  decided  me  to  go  to  Bream’s  Buildings 
was,  that  as  I  was  arrested  on  a  Saturday,  I  feared 
nothing  could  be  done  to  get  me  out  that  day,  my 
wife’s  father  living  down  in  Devonshire,  and  he 
being  the  only  person  we  could  depend  upon ;  and 
the  officer  told  me  that  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
owing  to  some  canting  arrangements  of  the  City 
magistrates,  no  visitors  whatever  were  permitted  to 
enter  Whitecross  Street  prison.  I  therefore  packed 
up  a  small  bag  of  clothes;  had  a  four-wheeler 
called ;  and  with  the  first  officer  by  n^  side,  and 
the  insolvent  publican  on  the  box,  —  I  could  not 
stand  his  being  inside  with  me,  —  off  we  trundled 
from  Bayswater,  in  the  far  west,  with  orders  to  the 
cabman  to  drive  to  Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  in  the  central  east. 

Somewhere  about  the  top  of  that  street  of  legal 
fame,  turn  to  the  left,  —  going  from  Holborn,  —  then 
to  the  left  again,  and  finely  under  an  archway  into 
a  court  which  seems  deserted  to  noisy  children 
and  an  occasional  forlorn  organ-player.  This  is 
“  Bream’s  Buildings.”  Just  beyond  t^  entrance,  is 
a  house  of  which  you  may  see  all  the  windows 
closely  and  heavily  barred.  The  door  is  always 
open,  but  the  liottom  of  the  staircase  is  secured  by 
an  iron  gate,  as  strong  as  are  the  cages  of  the  wild 
beasts  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  After  paying  and 
discharging  the  cab,  —  how  I  envied  the  driver,  who 
was  at  liberty  to  go  home  to  his  wife  and  children, 
if  he  had  any !  —  we  walked  into  the  house,  and  a 
one-eyed  man  came  forward  to  open  the  grate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  In  his  hands  was  deposited 
the  warrant,  or  capias  as  it  is  termed,  upon  which  I 
had  been  arrested,  and  he  was  henceforth  answer¬ 
able  for  my  body ;  the  house  in  which  I  was  thus 
accommodated  pro  tem.  being  the  property  of  one 
of  the  sheriff’s  officers,  and  an  uncommonly  valuable 
property  too,  I  should  imagine.  The  one-eyed  man 
was,  I  must  say,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  civil  to 
me.  I  was  shown  up  stairs  to  the  “  coffee-room,”  as 
it  was  called,  being  nothing  more  than  a  very  nar¬ 
row  but  somewhat  long  drawing-room,  in  which, 
perhaps,  eight  people  might  dine,  but  not  very 
much  at  their  ease.  AMien  I  arrived  at  this  blissful 
resting-place,  I  found  the  so-called  coffee-room  oc¬ 
cupied  by  at  least  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who,  like 
myself,  were  all  “  in  trouble.”  Some  few  of  them 
had  been  there  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  paying  a 
guinea  a  day,  besides  fabulous  prices  for  everj-tlimg 
Wiey  drank,  rather  than  to  go  to  Whitecross  Street 
where  debtors  are  treated  almost  like  felons.  All 
these  persons  hoped  to  make  some  arrangement  or 
other  with  their  creditors,  and  get  out  of  limbo 
without  becoming  bankrupt.  In  Bream’s  Buildings 
w‘“the  sheriff's  hotel,”  as  it  is  called — no  one  can 
remain  after  he  has  filed  his  petition  in  bankruptcy. 


By  one  of  those  pleasant  legal  fictions,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  Enghsh  law,  the  debtor  de- 
taineil  here  is  supposed  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  although  he  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  profitable  victim  of  one  of  the  sherifi’s  officers. 
For  a  guinea  a  day,  the  inmates  of  this  place  get  a 
very  uncomfortable  hard  bed,  and  in  most  cases 
have  to  share  their  room  with  another  person.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  two  or  three  single-bedded  rooms  in 
the  house,  but  these  seem  to  be  always  occupied.  1 
can  only  say  for  myself,  that  I  had  to  do  srith  a  bed 
made  up  upon  a  very  narrow  couch  in  a  sitting- 
room  up  stairs.  I  was  the  last  comer,  and  the  house  i 
was  very  full  indeed.  The  food  was  good,  plain, 
and  without  stint,  but  the  profit  made  by  Bream’s  ; 
Buildings  in  the  eating  and  drinking  line,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  three  hundred  per  cent. 

For  breakfast  we  used  to  have  strong  coarse  tea,  i 
toast,  haddocks,  and  bacon  with  eggs.  For  dinner 
a  joint,  veget.ables,  tart,  and  cheese.  The  former 
meal  would  have  been  well  paid  for  at  one  and  six¬ 
pence,  the  latter  at  half  a  crown ;  the  bed  would  | 
nave  been  very  dear  at  a  shilling.  Bachelor  arti¬ 
sans  of  the  better  class,  and  unmarried  clerks  earn¬ 
ing  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a  week,  get  much 
better  boarded,  and  infinitely  better  lodged,  for  a 
pound  a  week,  than  debtors  in  Bream’s  Buddings  do 
for  a  guinea  a  day.  Beyon<l  the  two  meals  I  nave 
mentioned,  and  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  evening,  every-  I 
thing  you  Lave  in  the  sherilTs  hotel  is  extra,  and,  ; 
being  an  extra,  is  paid  for  at  prices  which  would  I 
make  the  fi?e<juenter8  of  Longs  or  Claridge’s  Hotels  ! 
start.  A  pint  of  draught  ale  from  the  neighboring  ; 
public-house,  —  price  threepence  all  over  London,  | 
sixpence.  Light  dinner  claret,  such  as  any  of  Gil-  j 
bey’s  agents  supply  at  one  shilling  a  bottle,  three  ; 
and  sixpence.  Sherry,  alias  Cape,  value  one  shil¬ 
ling  and  sixpence  in  any  tavern,  five  shillings  and  | 
six  shillings  a  bottle,  and  other  wine  in  proportion.  | 
A  message  to  the  west  end,  such  as  any  commission-  i 
aire  will  do  for  a  shilling  and  his  ’bus  fare,  costs 
from  two  and  sixpence  to  a  crown.  Bream’s  Build-  | 
ings  can  make  no  bad  debts,  for  they  give  no  credit.  , 
B^rd  and  lodging  are  paid  for  every  day  in  ad-  j 
vance ;  if  not  paid  by  eleven  A.  M.,  the  debtor  is  i 
removed  to  Whitecross  Street.  Whitecross  Street 
is,  in  fact,  the  bugbear  with  which  all  debtors  are 
kept  in  order  in  Bream’s  Buildings.  Whether  they  | 
complain  of  the  hardness  of  the  beds,  the  sameness  | 
of  the  food,  the  crowded  state  of  the  “  cofiee-room,”  I 
the  dearness  of  the  wine,  or  the  exorbitant  charges  | 
of  the  messengers,  there  is  always  one  reply :  “  You  j 
should  see  what  you  would  get  at  Whitecross  Street,”  i 
or,  “  If  you  don’t  like  it,  you  ha<l  better  try  White- 
cross  Street.”  Our  butler,  keeper,  jailor,  waiter,  ! 
general  adviser,  and  consulter  on  all  occasions  was  | 
him  of  the  one  eye,  and  not  a  bad  fellow  from  first 
to  last,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  Cyclops.  If  I  were  i 
prime  mini.^ter  of  England  tor  a  day,  1  would  make  ' 
that  man  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court ;  for  I  believe  he  knows  more  about  the  ins 
and  outs  of  debts,  debtors,  credit,  creditors,  writs, 
ca.  sa.s,  and  all  the  rest  of  what  the  insolvent  part 
of  this  world  is  interested  in,  than  any  individu^  in 
England.  The  charges  he  makes  are  not  for  him¬ 
self  but  for  his  masters,  and  I  believe  that  more 
than  once  he  has  given  credit  for  a  day  or  two  to 
swaggering  big-talking  debtors,  who  have  in  the 
end  “  done  ”  him  by  leaving  Bream’s  Buildings  with¬ 
out  paying  him  money  which  he  has  had  to  make 
good  to  his  employer. 

In  connection  with  that  employer  I  heard  some 
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curions  tales  which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  tnie,  and 
which  show  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  law 
if  administered  in  England.  There  are  six  or  eight 

_ I  tbrget  the  exact  number  —  sherifTs  officers  under 

the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex.  Their  appointments  are 
so  good  —  the  business  of  capturing  debtors  is  so 
profitable  —  that  each  one  who  is  appointed  has  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
The  popular  superstition  is,  that  all  sheriff’s  officers 
are  .Tews.  This,  however,  is  a  fable.  Of  those  who 
hold  these  situations  only  two  are  .Tews,  and  one  of 
the  others  is  a  woman.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imiigined  that  these  sheriff's  officers  go  themselves  to 
take  debtors  captive.  They  are  wemthy,  keep  their 
broughams,  live  in  highly  respectable  streets,  .and 
give  dinner-parties.  They  no  more  do  the  executive 
part  of  their  business  than  Baron  Rothschild  carries 
his  own  bank-notes  or  checks  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  taking  of  men’s  bodies  is  left  to  the 
officers  of  the  sheriff’s  officers.  Of  these,  every 
sheriff’s  officer  has  a  certain  number.  When  an 
attorney  is  determined  to  do  his  worst  upon  a  cred¬ 
itor,  he  puts  the  execution,  or  capias,  into  the  hands 
of  a  sheriff’s  officer,  —  each  of  the  latter  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  larger  firms  of  solicitors  who 
onploy  him,  and  not  his  fellows ;  these  lawyers  he, 
curiously  enough,  talks  of  as  his  “  clients,”  —  who 
directly  hands  it  to  one  of  his  men.  The  latter  gets 
a  guinea  for  an  ordinary  capture,  but  there  are  in¬ 
stances  when  that  fee  has  been  increased  a  hundred¬ 
fold.  The  lady  sheriff’s  officer  is  the  widow  of  a 
defunct  officer — amongst  themselves  they  always 
use  the  word  “  officer.”  without  any  prefix — who 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  was  allowed  to  carry 
on  the  business  upon  giving  the  required  security. 
Until  latterly  there  were  two  of  the  sheriff’s  officers 
who  kept  sponging-houses.  —  the  one  a  .Tew,  the 
other  a  Christian.  Somehow  or  other  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  former  did  not  pay,  and  he  gave  it  up 
in  consequence.  The  latter  has  kept  on  his  hotel,” 
and  now  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  For 
this  the  former  keeper  of  the  other  sponging-house 
loves  him  not,  and  often  removes  a  customer  from 
Bream’s  Buildings  to  Whitecross  Street  without  any 
reason  assigned.  The  sheriff’s  officer,  through 
whose  men  a  capture  is  made,  li.as  the  option  to 
allow  his  prisoner  to  remain  in  the  sponging-house 
or  not,  as  seenieth  good  to  himself,  long  as  the 
debtor  remains  there,  the  sheriff’s  officer  who  has 
captured  him  is  responsible  for  him.  Should  he  by 
any  means  manage  to  get  away,  it  is  the  sheriff’ ’s 
officer  who  would  have  to  make  gowl  the  debt  for 
which  he  is  arrested.  But  once  ma«le  over  to 
Whitecross  Street  prison,  that  responsibility  ceases, 
and  devolves  altogether  upon  the  governor  of  the 
jail.  If  the  debtor  have  ^en  captured  by  one  of 
the  men  employed  by  the  sheriff’s  officer  who  owns 
th"  establishment  in  Bream’s  Buildings,  he  is  safe  to 
remain  there  as  long  as  he  likes,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
long  as  he  can  pay  the  guinea  a  day.  But  not  so  if 
he  have  been  taken  by  the  agency  of  the  gentleman 
who  formerly  kept  the  rival  hotel.  In  that  case  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  be  remove<l  at  a  moment’s 
notice  without  any  reason  assigned,  but  that  the 
.  great  man  who  “  twk  ”  him  wills  it  so. 

And  yet,  with  all  its  faults,  I  love  Bream’s  Build¬ 
ings  still, —  that  is  I  love  it  more  than  I  afterwards 
loved  WTiitecross  Street  prison.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  coffee-room  had  been  there  for  weeks, 
others  had  only  come  that  morning.  Three  or  four 
had  been  arrested  that  day,  and  before  night-time 
paid  or  arranged  their  debt,  and  were  free.  There 


was  a  young  Guardsman  who  remained  only  three 
hours  in  the  place.  He  had  betm  arrested  when 
breakfasting  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Barracks,  the  debt 
being  on  a  bill  of  ex^ange  which  he  had  backed 
for  a  friend.  He  took  the  matter  coolly,  knowing 
that  he  had  the  means  to  pay  the  amount,  and  that 
he  would  get  out  of  limbo  that  day.  The  arrest  did 
not  even  interfere  with  his  appetite  for  breakfast,  as 
he  told  a  friend  who  came  to  see  him  when  in  du¬ 
rance  vile.  He  had  offered  the  sheriff's  officer’s  man 
a  “  tenner,”  ready  money,  to  wait  outside  the  bar¬ 
rack  gate,  and  then  to  follow  him  to  a  cab-stand,  so 
that  the  men  of  the  regiment  might  not  suspect  there 
was  anything  wrong.  The  “  officer  ”  took  the  money, 
and  did  what  was  required  of  him,  the  Guardsman 
giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  escape  in  any  way.  He  would  have  paid  tne 
money  there  and  then,  but  this  could  not  be  done. 
According  to  the  extraordinary  rules  6f  debtor-cap¬ 
turing  in  this  country,  when  an  individual  is  “taken  ” 
he  must  go  to  prison, — that  is,  either  to  Bream's 
Buildings  or  Whitecross  Street  —  and  must  remain 
there  until  the  sheriff's  books  are  searched  to  see 
whether  there  are  any  other  detainers  out  against 
him.  This  searching  of  the  books  takes  time,  and 
is  the  cause  of  a  deal  of  annoyance.  Suppose  Mr. 
Robinson  is  taken  in  execution  for  forty  pounds.  He 
may  have  the  money  ready.  But  in  the  mean  time 
another  creditor  has,  perhaps,  heard  of  his  being  in 
trouble,  and  lodged  a  detainer  against  him.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  pay  debt  number  one !  but 
debt  number  two  is  more  than  he  can  manage,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  file  his  petition,  and 
go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Had  he  lieen 
out  of  prison,  he  might,  and  very  likely  would,  have 
made  some  better  arrangement  about  his  debts. 

The  company  at  Bream’s  Buildings  was  composed 
of  all  classes,  from  the  Guardsman  to  the  commercial 
traveller,  myself.  I  had  har<lly  entered  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Bream,  when  a  specimen  of  the  extortion 
practised  there  was  brought  before  me.  The  assist¬ 
ant  “  officer  ”  —  the  insolvent  publican  —  who  ha<l 
helped  to  capture  me,  came  and  asked  me  for  half 
a  crown  to  search  the  sherifTs  office  for  any  other 
detainers  against  me.  Against  this  charge  I  re¬ 
monstrated,  upon  two  grounds :  firstly,  that  I  had 
heard  that  the  sheriff's  books  could  be  searched  for 
one  shilling ;  secondly,  that  as  I  could  not  make  any 
arrangements  to  pay  off  my  debt  and  costs  that  day, 
but  must  remain  over  the  succeeding,  I  could  not  see 
why  I  need  search  the  books  now.  But  the  only  reply 
I  got  was,  that  there  tnight  be  other  detainers  against 
me  to  such  a  heavy  amount  that  the  sherifTs  officer 
would  not  think  of  detaining  me  at  his  own  risk,  but 
must  send  me  to  Whitecross  Street  Besides  this,  the 
fee  of  half  a  crown  was  always  charged  for  searching 
the  sherifTs  books  when  a  prisoner  first  came  into 
Bream’s  Buildings,  and  if  I  did  not  pay  it,  I  must  go 
to  AVhitecroes  Street.  Of  course  I  paid  it.  I  may 
mention  that,  in  Whitecross  Street,  the  chaige  for 
this  very  same  operation  of  searching  whether  there 
are  any  detainers  against  a  prisoner  is  only  a  shil¬ 
ling,  though  the  distance  from  that  jail  to  the  sheriff's 
office  in  Queen’s  Square  is  about  six  times  what  it 
is  from  Bream’s  Buildings. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  being 
behind  bars  in  a  cage,  I  cannot  say  that  the  time  I 
passed  in  ‘Bream’s  Buildings  was  ^together  an  un¬ 
pleasant  one.  Men  in  trouble  soon  get  to  know  one 
another.  I  often  pass  now  at  the  west-end  of  Lon¬ 
don  a  very  langtud-looking  gentleman,  who  seems 
to  have  hardly  energy  enough  to  dress  himself  He 
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is  the  younger  son  of  a  peer,  and  was  formerly  cap¬ 
tain  in  a  crack  hussar  re^ment.  This  gentleman 
was  five  days  in  Bream’s  Buildings  with  me,  and  a 
more  jolly  fwow  never  drank  indifferent  Cape  wine 
at  six  shillings  a  bottle  in  that  establishment,  than 
did  this  ex-dragoon.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party,  and  as  liberal  with  his  very  excellent 
cigars  and  some  very  first-rate  claret  which  was  sent 
hun  from  his  west-end  lodgings,  as  if  he  had  had  the 
fortune  of  Baring  Brothers.  He  had  been  some 
weeks  in  the  place  when  I  arrived,  and  occupied  (by 
right  of  seniority,  1  suppose)  the  hest  bedroom,  close 
to  the  “  coffee-room.”  There  was  only  one  respect 
in  which  he  and  Bream’s  Buildings  did  not  get  on 
well  together.  “  The  captain,”  as  he  was  called, 
would  never  get  up  before  one  o’clock,  and  this  put 
the  whole  establishment  out,  more  particularly  did 
it  annoy  a  very  fiery-faced  char-woman  who  used  to 
make  our  beds.  The  captain  had  a  sponge-bath  in 
his  room,  and  insisted  upon  having  that  mled  when 
he  got  up.  It  would  not  do,  he  said,  to  have  it  filled 
overnight,  for  the  room  was  much  too  small  for  it  to 
remain  in,  unless  it  was  put  up  on  end.  Now,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  whatever  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  the  pail  of  water  for  his  tub  at  any  reasonable 
hour,  but  One-eye,  as  well  as  the  old  lady  who  made 
the  beds,  and  whom  we  called  “  Capias,”  strongly 
objected  to  bringing  it  at  one  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  On  one  occasion  they  refused  to  do  so.  The 
captain  replied  that  he  never  argued  with  any  one, 
but  as  he  could  not  dress  without  his  tub,  he  must 
remain  undressed ;  and  he  walked  into  the  coffee- 
room  in  his  shirt,  and  remained  there  until  his  re¬ 
quest  was  complied  with.  I  never  knew  how  the 
captain  got  out  of  Bream’s  Buildings,  but  he  got  out 
lawfully,  somehow. 

Army  men,  —  officers  in  the  army,  and  those  who 
have  left  the  service,  —  clergymen,  and  —  strangely 
enough  —  attorneys,  seem  to  form  the  majority  of 
lodgers  in  Bream’s  Buildings.  Of  course,  for  one 
debtor  who  goes  here  when  he  is  arrested,  a  hundred 
go  direct  to  vVhitecross  Street.  The  army  men  who 
are  taken  to  Bream’s  Buildings  generally  remain 
some  time  there,  expecting  every  day  to  get  out, 
but  usually  ending  by  going  to  Whitecross  Street,  en 
route  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  No  officer  can  re¬ 
main  in  the  service  after  he  has  filed  his  petition, 
and  this  is  often  made  the  instrument  by  which 
money-lenders  and  others  extort  more  money  than 
they  otherwise  could  from  their  military  victims. 
The  line  of  conduct  which  the  bloodsuckers  pursue 
is,  almost  invariably  to  obtain  a  lien  upon  the  pur¬ 
chase-money  of  his  commission ;  so  that  when  the 
time  comes,  they  force  him  to  sell  out,  unless  his 
friends  help  him. 

Clergymen  generally  manage  somehow  to  settle 
their  aSairs  so  uiat  they  get  out  of  Bream’s  Buildings 
in  dme.  A  few,  but  notmany,  end  by  going  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court.  How  attorneys,  with  their 
knowledge  and  cunning  of  craft,  allow  themselves 
to  be  locked  up,  exceeds  my  comprehension.  And 
yet  there  were  several  gentlemen  of  this  profession 
in  limbo  with  me.  One  had  been  there  for  weeks. 
His  clerk  used  to  come  to  him  every  morning  with 
a  bundle  of  papers,  and  he  used  to  carry  on  his 
business  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  office : 
only,  as  a  “  matter  of  course,”  he  could  not  go  out 

Bad  as  Bream’s  Buildings  is  in  the  charges  it 
makes,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  a  certmn  sponging-house  I  have  heard  of 
in  the  City.  A  friend  of  mine  was  arrested  once 
within  the  limits  of  the  CHy,  and  thinking  he  could 


easily  arrange  matters,  asked  to  be  kept  a  few  days  | 
in  custody  of  the  sheriff ’s  officer  rather  than  go  to 
Whitecross  Street  Ten  days  before  Be  could  bring 
matters  to  a  settlement,  and  his  expenses  in  that 
time  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  pounds.  It  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  what  men  will  pay  rather  than  go  to  jail. 
However,  notwithstanding  all  I  expended,  it  was  mv 
fate  to  go  there  after  all.  But  why  I  went,  anil 
what  I  saw  when  I  was  in  Whitecross  Street,  must 
form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 

[To  be  coDtinoed.]  I 
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“  There  is  your  letter,  Edith, — a  very  good  letter: 
just  such  a  letter  as  a  young  gentleman  very  much 
in  love  might  be  expected  to  write.  Fine  phrases  I 
cost  very  bttle  to  young  men  of  average  intellect ;  | 
and  I  must  say  for  our  friend  Charlie  Courtland,  that  | 
his  have  the  ring  of  true  metal  about  them.  It’s 
something  to  be  able  to  believe  what  a  man  says 
now-a-days.”  Saying  which,  Mr.  Maitland  folded 
with  great  precision  tne  letter  he  had  been  reading, 
and  return^  it  to  his  daughter. 

“  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  him  in  reply,  papa  ?  ” 

“  Say  to  him,  my  dear  r  why,  what  would  you  say 
to  anybody  who  proposed  to  share  five  and  three¬ 
pence  a  day  with  you  fbr  life  ?  ”  i 

“  But  it ’s  not  five  and  threepence,”  said  Edith, 
blushing,  but  boldly. 

“  Then  it  was  until  very  lately ;  and  it  can’t  be 
much  more  now.  Say  what  you  like  to  him ;  and 
as  he ’s  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
refuse  him  like  a  lady.  That ’s  what  you  meant  to 
do,  I  suppose  ?  ”  But  instead  of  a  ready  answer, 
Edith  Maitland  hung  her  head ;  and  her  father 
knew,  though  he  chose  to  assume  ignorance,  that 
that  was  not  at  all  Edith  Maitland’s  inclination, 
whatever  her  intention  might  have  been. 

Presently  the  old  gentleman  looked  at  her  again, 
and  nothing  certainly  ever  affected  Mr.  Maitland 
more  than  a  dolorous  expression  on  his  daughter’s 
countenance.  He  had  very  little  sympathy,  not 
much  feeling,  not  an  atom  of  sentiment ;  but  he  had 
a  great  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  and  Edith’s 
face  is  the  very  worst  background  to  a  gloomy  pic¬ 
ture  that  can  well  be  conceived.  A  diamond  looks 
well  upon  velvet  ground ;  and  rude  contrasts,  where 
the  object  to  be  exhibited  requires  to  be  strikingly 
set  off,  are  all  very  well.  But  where  it  is  not  so,  — 
and  sorrow  is  seldom  the  better  for  being  displayed, 
—  the  less  violent  the  contrast  the  better.  Charm¬ 
ing  blue  eyes,  a  fine  red  and  white  complexion, 
golden  hair,  glistening  little  teeth  between  coral 
lips,  and  an  amazing  amount  of  dimples,  go  badly 
with  tears  or  frowns,  and  find  no  room  among  them 
for  melancholy.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  her  incli¬ 
nation  did  not,  as  usual,  go  with  her  duty. 

“  Charles  Courtland  is  a  person  fbr  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  regard,  my  dear  child ;  he ’s  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  son,  I  believe,  and  soldier,  but  not  equally 
well  calculated  for  a  son-in-law.  Besides,  he ’s  a  bad 
memory,  Edith.” 

“  How  so,  papa  ?  ” 

“  He  has  forgotten  a  conversation  we  had  on  this^ 
subject.” 

“  That ’s  hardly  possible,  I  should  think,”  said 
Edith  Maitland,  not  cheerftilly. 

“  Then  he  either  thinks  that  I  am  given  to  change 
my  opinion,  or  that  I  do  not  clearly  express  my  real 
one.  Now  that ’s  not  so,  my  dear  child.” 

“  I  never  knew  you  do  the  one,  nor  fail  to  do  the 
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other.”  And  the  absurd  neceasity  of  the  confession 
gave  a  little  tinge  of  the  ridiculous  to  so  unusual  an 
“  But  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

I  » You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  and  I  ’ll 
eiplain.  About  a  fortnight  b^k  conversation 
<  turned  between  Charles  Courtland  and  myself  into 
a  channel  of  this  kind.  Mind,  my  dear,  it  was  not 
I  literally  personal  as  regards  you  and  himself;  but  I 
!  liad  an  idea  that  it  might  become  so.  Do  you  know 
what  I  told  him  ?  I  told  him  I  valued  your  happL- 
ness  (we  put  it  hypothetically,  you  know,  for  de¬ 
cency’s  sake)  too  highly  to  let  you  marry  any  one 
without  a  moderate  income,  and  a  certain  sum  of 
money  at  command.” 

*‘Did  you  indeed  say  that,  papa’?”  inquired 
Edith,  reddening,  half  with  shame  and  half  with 
anger. 

‘‘  Indeed  I  did,  my  dear ;  and  what ’s  more,  I 
meant  it”  And  here  old  Mr.  Maitland  refreshed 
himself  with  a  good  pinch  of  snuif. 

“  But  what  need  to  proclaim  anything  of  the  sort 
to — to  —  a  young  man,  who  —  ” 

“What  need,  indeed,  seeing  he  is  incapable  of 
understanding  a  hint  so  delicately  conveyed.  Why, 
it  was  to  save  you  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
answer  some  such  letter  as  thb.  And,  Edith,  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  put  the  figure  at  what  I 
considered  your  lowest  value ;  and  which,  I ’m  sorry 
to  say,  —  well !  my  dear,  don’t  look  so  very  re- 
.1  proachfully  at  me,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say,  —  is  far 
'I  Myond  our  friend  Charley’s  most  sanguine  expecta- 
I  tions.  I  told  him  that,  independently  of  a  profession, 
a  young  lady  situated  —  well,  I  said  situated  —  as 
i  you  are  could  never  marry,  with  my  consent,  under 
ten  thousand  pounds.” 

“Ten  thousand  pounds!”  repeated  Edith,  with] 
her  eyes  open,  and  in  which  a  tear,  partly  sorrow¬ 
ful,  partly  irascible,  began  to  appear.  This  certainly 
was  an  estimate  of  herself  which  was  beyond  the 
ability  of  her  friend  Charlie,  at  all  events  for  some 
years  to  come.  Then  the  old  Scotchman  contin- 
>  ued. 

j  “  Yes ;  I  told  him  ten  thousand.  Now  my  dear, 
don’t  be  unreasonable,  but  listen  to  me.”  And  as 
she  was  by  nature  obedient,  instead  of  leaving  the 
i  room  for  a  private  cry,  —  which  is  the  correct  thing 
to  do  before  a  hard-hearted  father,  —  she  sat  down 
i:  in  the  chair  which  she  had  lately  quitted. 

“  Certainly,  papa,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“  Well,  I  do,  just  to  make  things  pleasant.  I ’ve 
just  twenty  minutes  before  I  go  into  the  city  and 
1  ’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I ’m  sure  you  ’ll  see  the 
matter  with  my  eyes  Ixnfore  that  time.” 

“  Perhaps  I  may,  papa.”  And  Edith  had  quite 
resolved  that  it  as  little  became  Mr.  Maitland’s 
daughter  to  change  her  mind,  as  Mr.  Maitland  him¬ 
self  ;  but  she  did  not  say  so  much  about  it. 

“  You ’ve  been  brought  up,  my  dear,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  considerable  comfort.  Y'ou  have  a 
good  house,  a  carriage,  a  maid,  good  society,  oc¬ 
casional  change,  and  as  many  bonnets  as  are  good 
for  you,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fair  allowance  of  liberty 
and  pocket  money.  You  don’t  go  to  the  Queen’s 
balls,  you ’ve  not  the  private  entree  to  the  park, 
i»r  a  mamond  necklace ;  and  you ’ve  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  opera-box  :  these  last  are  luxuries.” 

Edith  assented :  “  I  know  how  happy  I  am  at 
home,  papa;  and  how  kind  and  good  you  are  to 
me.” 

“  I  was  sure  you  would  say  so,  my  dear,  and  I 
believe  you  think  it.  Well,  all  these  things  cost 
money,  —  not  a  great  deal,  but  money.  There 


are  a  great  man^  men  come  here,  my  love,  who 
could  afiford  to  give  you  this,  and  much  more ;  but 
as  long  as  you  prefer  your  old  father’s  company, 
and  what  you ’ve  got,  to  any  new  speculation,  I ’m 
satisfied,  and  can’t  grumble  at  an  arrangement 
which  secures  me  your  company.” 

“  My  dear  papa,  how  can  yon  talk  so  ?  "  and  she 
got  up  and  kissed  him. 

“  Because  it  just  represents  the  facts,  my  dear. 
You  know  Glossop  had  six  thousand  a  year,  and  has 
since  made  forty  thousand  pounds  in  the  Chalk  and 
Dabblestone  Company.” 

“  And  has  lately  married  his  washerwoman’s 
daughter.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  that ’s  true ;  but  it  was  partly 
your  fault  There  was  Colonel  Wigmore,  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  Gravesend  Oyster  Propagation 
Society,  with  a  fine  landed  estate  of  his  own  —  ” 

“  He  was  over  fifty,  papa ;  besides,  after  all,  he 
never  really  proposed.” 

“  Because  you  never  would  let  him.  However 
that  was  your  business,  not  mine ;  there  was  Worm¬ 
wood  —  ” 

“  Who  abused  all  his  acquaintances,  and  posi¬ 
tively  made  one  hate  one’s  fellow-creatures  with  a 
bitterness  incompatible  with  love  for  anybody. 
Surely,  papa,  you  would  n’t  compare  Charlie  Court- 
land  with  these  men.” 

“  Certainly  not,  my  dear;  they  could  have 
given  you  what  you  can’t  do  without,  and  he  can¬ 
not.” 

“  I  did  n’t  think  your  views  were  so  mercenary.” 

“  Mercenary' !  Courtland  has  his  pay,  and  two 
hundred  a  year.  He  told  me  so.  He  has  expecta¬ 
tions  from  his  own  father,  at  the  old  gentleman’s 
death,  which  is  apparently  a  long  way  off,  and 
from  your  father  (he  hinted  as  much)  Iwth  before 
and  after  death,  which  event,  I  hojic,  is  equally 
distant  with  the  other.” 

Edith  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 

“  Now  you  see  your  existence  must  depend  upon 
somebody’s  death,  at  least  what  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  existence ;  and  as  to  luxu¬ 
ries,  well,  they  can’t  be  provided  under  a  couple  of 
funerals.  You  ’ll  have  five  thousand  pounds  the 
day  you  marry,  and  all  I  have  in  the  world  the  day 
I  go  out  of  it,  whoever  you  marry,  as  long  as  he ’s  an 
honest  man  and  a  gentleman.”  The  tears  did  find 
their  way  into  Edith’s  eyes  again,  in  spite  of  herself. 

Charlie  Courtland  is  a  gentleman,  and  an  honest 
man ;  but  you  see  he  can’t  marry  you,  my  dear, 
on  five  thousand  pounds,  though  he  certainly  shall, 
if  you  wish  it,  when  he  comes  with  another  ten  to 
add  to  it,  —  and  then  I  think  it  ought  to  be  all 
settled  upon  yourself.” 

So  spoke  Mr.  Maitland,  —  a  very  odd  sort  of 
person  to  look  at  and  to  talk  to,  but  quite  an  aver¬ 
age  sort  of  father  after  all,  —  not  melodramatic, 
prhaps,  but  good  enough  for  genteel  comedy. 
What  he  said  he  generally  said  in  broad  Scotch, 
which  must  be  imagined.  He  was  eminently  prac¬ 
tical,  —  did  say  what  he  meant,  and  stuck  to  it. 

In  person  he  was  just  the  man  who  would  talk 
and  act  as  he  did.  lie  was  short  and  wiry,  with  a 
thin  sharp-featured  face,  light  hair,  now  turning 
gray,  short  and  wiry,  too,  and  brushed  up,  so  as  to 
represent  the  characteristics  of  a  terrier  dog.  He 
was  strictly  neat  in  dress,  and  rigid  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  and  exaction  of  duty.  He  was  fond  of  money 
for  the  sake  of  that  respectability  of  portion  which 
it  gave,  but  be  cared  nothing  for  it  beyond  that 
point,  knowing  that  the  loftiest  trees  arc  the  first 
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Aa  he  walked  away  from  the  coterie  of  agreeable 
gieads  be  had  been  talking  to  he  turned  over  her 
note  in  his  breast-pocket  and  its  contents  in  his 
jiiiH.  **  This  cursed  ten  thousand  pounds,”  thought 
he.  How  in  the  world  am  I  ever  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  until  the  governor  dies  ?  And  1 
don't  want  him  to  die ;  he 's  a  very  good  fellow,  a 
capital  governor  to  me ;  besides,  he ’s  only  fifty-two, 
tnd  as  hard  as  nails.  1  must  sell  out,  and  go  on  the 
htock  Exchange.  And  what  a  rage  the  governor 
will  be  in,  to  be  sure !  Besides,  perhaps  1  mar  n’t 
make  it  answer.  1  never  was  a  great  hand  at 
hgnies.  To  be  sure,  there’s  that  fellow  Durable 
began  life  when  I  did  without  a  shilling,  and  lives  in 
Botland  Gate  with  a  wife  and  three  children,  and 
one  of  the  best  broughams  in  London.  Why  can’t 
1  do  as  Durable  ?  ”  And  Charlie  had  got  thus  far 
in  a  brown  study,  when  —  “  HsJlo,  old  fellow !  where 
theD-1  are  you  coming  to  V  ”  said  Peter  Ma}'fair, 
a  guardsman,  gentleman,  rider,  heavy  better,  and 
romcking  bachelor,  a  great  friend  of  Charlie  Court- 
land’s,  and  alwaj’s  ready  with  advice,  or  anything 
but  ready  money,  for  his  friends.  Beady  money,  I 
mean ;  for  as  to  paper  there  was  not  a  more  liberal 
young  one  out  than  Peter.  “  One  would  think  you 
were  in  lore,  or  had  been  backing  the  Bake  at  three 
to  one.” 

“  But  I  have  n’t.  I  wish  I  had  backed  something 
likely  to  win.” 

“  Ah !  I  did  n’t  know  that  was  your  game, 
Charlie.  You’re  kept  it  very  quiet.  Vauban  will 
win;  but  if  you’re  only  going  for  a  pony  or  two, 
you  11  have  to  pay  precious  dev  for  it.  You  won’t 
get  more  than  six  to  four.” 

“  Sha’n’t  I  ?  Well,  that ’s  no  use  at  all.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred.” 

“No use  at  all,”  says  the  other.  “That’s  just 
what  I  say.  You  can’t  make  money  without  some 
risk,  you  know.  And  what  the  deuce  can  a  fellow 
do  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  when  he ’s  got  it  ?  ” 

This  sort  of  reasoning  was  very  palatable  to  the 
perturbed  state  of  Charlie  Courtlana’s  mind.  What 
was  the  use  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  him  ? 

“  And  how  do  you  go  down  to  Epsom,  Chvlie  ?  ” 
laid  the  fashionable  Peter. 

“  Epsom  ?  I  sha’n’t  go  to  Epsom.”  And  Charlie 
gave  a  sulky  lurch. 

“  Not  go  to  Epsom  ?  O,  come,  I  say,  old  fel¬ 
low  !  ”  And,  after  a  prolonged  stare  of  great  as¬ 
tonishment,  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  “  Y’ou  ’re 
in  love !  ” 

“  That ’s  good.  I  suppose  you  think  every  fellow 
that  don’t  go  to  Epsom  is  in  love  ’?  ” 

“I’m  sure  they  are,”  answered  Peter,  readily 
enough ;  “  and  lots  that  do  to  too ;  so  you ’d  better 
come.  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  I  ’ll  do.  I  ’ll  drive  vou 
down  in  the  drag,  and  1  ’ll  put  you  on  a  good  thing, 
when  we  ge^  there.  What  will  satisfy  you  ?  —  a 
hundred  to  one  ?  Because  I  know  something  that ’s 
not  quite  a  dead  ’un  at  that  price.” 

“  I ’ll  tell  you  what,  Peter :  if  I  could  pull  off  ten 
thousand  to  a  hundred,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
fellow  alive.  I  am  in  love,  old  fellow,  with  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  charming,  the  most  —  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course ;  so  I  conclude.  All  of  you  fel¬ 
lows  ve.  When  a  fellow  once  becomes  spooney, 
it ’s  astonishing  how  hazy  his  vision  is.  But  you 
come  with  me.  I ’ve  a  shocking  bad  one  at  that 
price  myself  to  five  hundred ;  and  if  he  gets  worse 
perhaps  I  may  let  you  have  a  hundred  of  it.  Only 
don’t  tell  any  one.” 

“  I  would  n’t  have  it  known  that  I  laid  a  hundred 


pooads  abont  anything,  for  half  the  worid.  Her 
father ’d  never  forgive  it.” 

“  Then  if  you  don’t  know  it  you  can’t  split  before 
Wednesday,  at  all  events.  I  ’ll  tell  yon  all  about  it 
then.  Good  by:  be  ready  by  10.30  sharp.”  And 
Peter  Mayfair  and  Charlie  Courtland  went  different 
wjys. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  very  anxious  days  for 
gentlemen  who  were  making  np  their  books  and 
speculating  on  fbrther  chances  for  Wednesday. 
'Two  thirds  of  London  scarcely  slept  at  all,  four  fifths 
got  but  a  very  feverish  nap  toward  morning ;  and 
these  dreamt  of  Vauban,  Marksman,  Van  Am- 
borgh,  and  the  possible  Bake,  whose  bloodvessel 
seeuied  to  be  mended  a^n.  But  there  are  a  select 
few  who  care  no  more  for  the  Derby  than  they  do 
fbr  the  Woking  Cemetery,  or  any  other  receptacle 
for  the  dead.  They  never  go  near  it ;  they  hate  the 
name  of  it ;  they  consider  the  turf  a  national  dis¬ 
grace  ;  they  beheve  all  the  three-year  olds  to  be 
four-year  olds ;  the  Jockey  Club  to  be  a  South  Sea 
Stock  Company,  and  the  owner  of  a  racehorse  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Old 
Maitland  was  one  of  these  eccentric  gentlemen  who 
deduced  universal  conclusions  from  particular  prem¬ 
ises,  though  I  suppose  he  hardly  called  his  singulv 
ideas  by  so  philosophical  a  name. 

He  had  never  bmn  to  a  racecourse  since  he  was 
a  boy.  He  never  sent  anybody  from  his  house  to 
one,  be  never  was  asked,  by  any  of  his  clerks  or 
servants,  permission  to  indulge  in  such  a  monstrous 
temptation,  and  certainly,  had  he  been  a  member  of 
Parliament,  would  have  annually  opposed  the 
motion  for  the  annual  adjournment.  The  Olympic 
games,  he  said,  was  a  religious  festival,  at  which 
there  was  no  “  ten  to  one  bu  one  ” ;  and  the  analogy 
between  that  and  the  Derby  was  ridiculous,  if  not 
something  worse.  The  first  part  of  his  statement 
was  true :  it  was  a  religious  festival.  The  second 
was  not,  for  there  was  an  equivalent  to  the  betdng- 
rinv  even  at  Athens  and  Connth. 

But  we  may  as  well  return  to  our  hero  and  her¬ 
oine.  The  former  was  exceedingly  miserable,  at 
least  he  thought  so.  Perhaps  it’s  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  felt  so.  He  had  cherished  a 
badly  founded  hope  that  old  Maitland  would  have 
done  anything  for  nis  daughter,  even  to  parting  with 
a  handsome  sum  of  ready  money.  His  argument  (if 
gentlemen  in  his  poMtion  ever  condescend  to  argu¬ 
ment,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  love)  was  something  after  this  kind.  “  Old  Mait¬ 
land  must  love  such  a  daughter  almost  as  much  as  I 
do.  I ’d  give  her  anything  in  the  world  I  have,  if 
I  could  get  the  chance ;  Ergo,  he  ’ll  think  nothing 
of  just  enough  to  keep  us  going,  say  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  thousand ;  and  with  my  income,  and  the  use 
of  his  carriage,  we  might  get  on  deuced  well.  Of 
course  I  should  sell,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
wine.  Capital  business  a  wine-merchant’s,  —  quite 
a  different  thing  from  any  other.”  Then  he,  by  an 
easy  and  natural  transition,  ran  over  in  his  mind  the 
gentlemanly,  well-received  wine-merchants  of  his 
acquaintance.  Mr.  W - (as  T - W - it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  mentally),  and  T -  H  '  ,  he 

thought  he  could  rough  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
even  drink  his  own  champagne  without  a  grimace 

under  like  circumstances,  —  and  C - and  D - , 

and  half  a  dozen  more  rose  up  at  once  to  view,  and 
presented  such  a  pleasant,  fiattering  picture,  so  much 
more  pleasant  and  flattering  than  the  pleasure  of 
mounting  guard,  or  even  presiding  at  the  mess-din¬ 
ner,  that  he  looked  upon  his  fate  as  sealed,  and  no 
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more  dreamt  of  a  refusal  than  his  intended  father- 
in-law  dreamt  of  the  Groodwood  Cup. 

And  really  there  was  a  great  deal  to  say  for  this 
farorable  view  of  matrimony.  To  be  useful  it  should 
be  early.  Waiting  destroy  half  the  charm.  What ’s 
the  use  of  money,  excepting  to  purchase  happiness, 
or  of  a  daughter,  excepting  to  make  her  a  wife. 
What  such  happiness,  too,  as  a  cheerful,  rather 
good-looking  son-in-law, — cheap  at  almost  any 
mone^,  —  and  the  daughter  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  A  grandfather,  and  I  recommend  this 
view  of  the  case  to  stem  parents,  is  nothing  remark¬ 
able  at  seventy ;  they  ’re  common  enough ;  but  a 
grandfather  at  fifty,  still  capable  of  wearing  well- 
made  boots,  and  riding  bis  son-in-law’s  best  horses  ; 
or,  better  still,  keeping  such  as  he  will  condescend 
to  ride,  is  a  remarkable  person,  and  deserves  the 
franchise. 

Now  when  Charlie  began  to  review  his  case  after 
the  compulsory  rejection,  which,  as  1  have  before 
said,  was  put  in  the  most  favorable  manner,  though 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  he  saw  all 
this,  or  rather  its  worse  side :  its  negative,  its  up¬ 
side-down,  if  I  may  so  call  it  Poor  mllow  !  he  re¬ 
membered  so  well  the  way  in  which  he  had  pumped 
old  Maitland  about  a  thinl  party,  and  how  frankly 
the  old  man  had  made  his  views  known  to  his  young 
fnend  over  a  bottle  of  excellent  claret,  and  some 


the  profession  or  business  of  a  gentleman.”  Of 
course  Charlie  had  bowed  his  head,  and  solemnly 
said  he  thought  so.  He  did  not  think  so  in  his  own 
case ;  nobody  ever  does.  He  ai^ed  like  a  lover 
then,  not  like  a  philosopher.  “  You  see,”  and  here 
the  old  gentleman  was  right  as  to  practice,  and 
wrong  as  to  theory,  “  when  a  man  can  afford  to 
give  bis  daughter  a  decent  sum  of  money  on  her 
wedding-day,  and  means  to  leave  her  everything  at 
his  death,  he  expects  an  equivalent.” 

“  More  fool  he,”  thought  Charlie,  after  the  rejec¬ 
tion  ;  “  if  he ’s  got  money  he  ought  to  expect  none, 
and  vice  versa.  My  old  governor  would  give  me  any¬ 
thing,  but  then  he  has  nothing ;  in  fact  he ’s  very 
like  me,  and  what  I ’d  do  for  Edith.  However,  it ’s 
no  use  maundering  about  it ;  ail  I  want  to  know  is, 
how  I ’m  to  get  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  two  hundred  a  year,  besides  my  pay.” 

It  was  a  difficulty,  most  men  will  admit.  Filing 
back  on  the  governor  was  about  as  useful  as  falling 
back  upon  a  heap  of  stones.  He  had  not  even  an  old 
aunt,  nor  a  godmother;  and  though  poison  reads 
very  well  under  the  careful  management  of  Miss 
Braddon,  there  was  n’t  anybody  to  poison,  except¬ 
ing  his  intended  fatheNn-iaw.  The  wine  business 
had  been  the  result  of  two  cigars,  and  a  very  good 
mail-phaeton,  which  rattled  past  his  window  with  a 
pair  of  high-stepping  cobs ;  and  City  life  generally 
had  assumed  a  better  appearance  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  East  End  millionnaire  and  his  wife,  in  a  partic¬ 
ularly  neat  barouche,  two  doors  off  his  own  house. 
Speculation  is  speculation,  whether  on  Epwm  Downs 
or  in  Capel  Court,  and  it  was  not  till  his  unlucky 
walk  in  the  Row,  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  out¬ 
rage  on  his  previous  respectability  as  a  lucky  wager 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

Now  Charlie  was  not  a  gambler ;  nor  vicious  in 
any  way.  He  was  n’t  in  debt  nor  gluttonous  nor  a 
wine-bibber  nor  avaricious;  but  he  sadly  wanted 
ten  thousand  pounds  at  this  moment ;  and  he  swore 
if  he  got  it  that  he ’d  make  a  good  use  of  it.  He 


never  had  had  more  than  a  five-pound  note  in  his 
life  at  a  time ;  and  five-pound  notes  were  no  use  to 
him  now  unless  he  put  twenty  of  them  together. 
If  he  wanted  to  preserve  his  good  resolutions  too 
which,  in  a  nation  of  gamblers,  did  him  infinite 
credit,  he  was  most  unfortunate,  not  onlv  in  his  day, 
but  in  the  companions  he  met  with.  As  he  sauntered 
along  the  day  before  the  Derby,  and  the  one  after 
the  rejection  of  his  suit,  there  was  but  one  topic  of 
conversation  from  one  end  of  the  Row  to  the  other. 

“  Plaudit ’s  a  dead  ’un.” 

“  He  ’ll  come  to  the  poet,  for  a  hundred  even.” 

“  Done  with  you,  Jenks,”  and  the  two  gentlemen 
booked  it. 

“  They  say  IWroughton  had  a  sore  back,  when 
Van  Amburgh  beat  him  at  Bath.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  Wroughton  had,  he  must  be 
better  than  Yauban  by  that  runniim.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  I ’ll  da  I  ’ll  lay 
you  a  thousand  to  a  hundred  about  Van,  and  yon 
shall  lay  me  five  to  two  about  the  Duke’s  horse.” 

“  Done  ”  and  “  done.” 

“  Nobbier,  old  boy,  what ’s  the  best  outsider  ?  ” 

“  What  ?  to  lay  against,  or  to  back  ?  ”  says  Nob¬ 
bier. 

“  O,  to  back,  of  course.  I  want  to  lay  out  a 
tenner.  I ’ve  only  one  bet.” 

“  Why  there ’s  Fitz-Ivan,  or  the  Moor,  or  Roque¬ 
fort,”  says  Nobbier,  mentioning  two  or  three  more, 
with  the  prices. 

“  Why  not  Hermit,  Chaplin’s  horse.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha,”  roars  Nobbier,  “  he ’s  as  good  as 
boiled.  Here,  I  ’ll  lay  you  five  hundred  to  five.” 
And  the  price  so  frightened  Chariie,  that  he  went 
farther  on. 

Beneath  the  wide-spreading  beech,  almost  oppo¬ 
site  William  Street,  watching  the  equestrians  and 

?!destrians  in  the  Row,  not  much  thinned  (for 
uesday  at  Epsom,  after  all,  is  only  meant  for  the 
very  high  and  the  very  low),  sat  four  young  men  of 
what  we  call  in  our  intense  snobbism  the  upper  ten, 
like  the  decern  sestertia,  short  for  ten  thousand,  and 
as  Charlie  Courtland  approached  the  chair,  the 
ominous  number  would  come  (pto  his  head.  Two 
of  the  four  he  knew,  and  one  of  the  two  was  Peter 
Mayfair. 

“  And  how  do  you  know  he  broke  a  bloodves¬ 
sel  ?  ”  said  one. 

“  His  owner  had  a  telegram,”  replies  a  second. 

“  How  do  you  know  says  a  third. 

“  Because  I  saw  it,”  rejoins  Number  Two,  “  and 
seeing  is  believing.” 

“  How  do  you  know  the  owner  did  n’t  send  it 
himself?  ”  sajrs  Peter,  upon  which  there  was  a  dead 
silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  one  of  the 
three,  who  manifestly  had  been  studying  the  penny- 
a-liners,  and  who,  consequently,  could  not  know 
much  about  it,  ventured  to  state  his  conviction  that 
“  he  never  broke  a  bloodvessel  at  all,  but  was  do¬ 
ing  hard  work  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  was  at 
that  time  at  Epsom,  ready  to  start  and  win  if  be 
could,  only  it  was  well  known  he  could  n’t  sta^. 
Why  was  n’t  he  at  forty  to  one  instead  of  nine,  if 
he  was  all  wrong  ?  ” 

“  Now,  Courtland,  now  ’s  your  time ;  take  ten 
thousand  to  one,”  cries  Bookham. 

“  Don’X  do  anything  of  the  sort,  Charlie,”  sayi 
Peter  Mayfair;  “  I ’ve  done  your  business  for  you; 
vou  ’re  croinir  to  stand  a  lone  shot.  I  told  you  I ’d 
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and  other  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  paid  their 
debts  of'honor,  as  might  natu^lv  be  expected,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  on  Monday  afternoon 
Peter  Maytkir  was  once  more  (for  be  had  had  his 
upe  and  downs)  a  capitalist,  and  Charlie  Courtland 
was  a  ten  thousand  pounds  man. 

1  dare  say  many  men  think  nothing  of  carrying 
ten  thousand  pounds  about  in  their  pockets,  but  that 
has  nerer  occurred  to  me,  nor  had  it  to  Charlie ; 
and  with  ail  these  masses  of  silver  paper,  these  per- 
bhable  flimsies,  which  fell  as  if  they  mean  flying 
away,  he  was  rather  uncomfortable.  I  suppose  that 
deli^te  texture,  characteristic  of  bank  notes,  is 
metaphorical  of  easy  decay.  Such  a  thing  never 
could  have  been  meant  to  keep ;  and  their  value 
may  be  estimated  by  the  lengt^  of  time  such  thin;^ 
have  existence.  When  Charlie  Courtland  got  his 
he  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  the  first  few  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  then  began  cramming  the  rest  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  as  others  bad  done  before  him. 

The  first  place  he  went  to,  from  Tattersall’s,  was 
to  Mr.  Mmtland’s  house,  in  Chester  Street,  not  far 
to  TO.  His  heart  was  as  full  as  bis  pockets,  and  he 
had  had  great  difliculty  in  keeping  away  from  the 
street  till  he  could  satisfy  all  demands. 

It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  he 
reached  the  house  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

“  Is  Mr.  Maitland  at  home  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Maitland  is,  sir ;  but  I  don’t  know  whether 
master  is  come  in  or  not.” 

“  I ’d  rather  see  Mr.  Maitland,  if  possible,”  which 
seemed  odd  to  Jeames,  but  no  ways  unreasonable 
considering  the  knowledge  of  affairs  which  had 
reached  the  servants’  hall. 

Mr.  Maitland  was  at  home,  and,  though  glad 
enough  to  see  Charlie,  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise ;  the  conversation  opened  upon  the  weather, 
then  it  got  to  the  Keform.  Bill,  and  then  to  the 
weather  again ;  at  last  Mr.  Maitland  mentioned  the 
engagement  with  his  daughter. 

“  Ah !  just  so,  Mr.  Maitland.  You  have  been 
made  accjuainted  with  my  wishes.  I  fear  I  was 
presumptuous  ;  but  —  ” 

“  Not  at  all,  Charlie ;  but  you  know  my  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.  There  is  nobody  I  esteem 
more.  It  would  have  been  my  greatest  pleasure  to 
have  welcomed  you  as  my  son-in-law  ;  and,  let  me 
say  so  at  once,  will  be  so  still,  whenever  you  can 
present  yourself  in  circumstances  which  would- 
justify  —  ” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Maitland,  I  know,  —  that  is,  I  believe 
I  was  foolish  to  have  said  or  thought  so  little  of  the 
most  important  of  all  objects ;  but  fortune,  —  that 
is  a  fortunate,  —  a  speculation,  I  may  call  it,  —  has 
placed  ten  thousand  pounds  at  my  disposal,  indcpen- 
dentlv  of  my  commission,  and  I  am  come  to  lay  it  at 
Miss  iilaitland’s  feet. 

During  this  speech  the  old  gentleman’s  goose¬ 
berry  eyes  had  expressed  as  much  as  they  could 
express  of  anything, —  we  may  call  it  astonishment. 
And  when  he  recovered  his  breath  sufliciently  to 
•peak,  he  stud,  or  rather  gasjied,  “  And  the  security 
is  good,  my  dear  Charles,  —  for  let  me  tell  you,  in 
the  mercantile  world  there  are  scoundrels  as  great 
to  be  met  with  as  on  the  turf  itself.  The  security, 
my  dear  boy,  what  is  this  speculation  of  yours  ?  ” 

Charlie  was  .not  a  man  of  business,  exactly,  but 
h^  seems  to  have  understood  human  nature ;  for  he 
immediately  spread  upon  the  table,  before  the  as¬ 
tonished  gaze  of  old  Maitland,  the  proceeds  of  Her¬ 
mit’s  year.  They  did  n’t  stay  to  count  them ;  but 
in  a  few  seconds,  having  assured  the  old  gentleman 


that  that  was  the  amount  of  the  notes  on  the  table 
he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  to  make  his 
own  explanaflon  of  his  sudden  reappearance ;  and 
it  was  not  till  four  days  afterward  that  the  old 
gentleman  recollected  that  he  had  not  yet  as- 
certtdned  the  nature  of  so  eflfective  a  speculation. 

“  Mercantile,  Charlie,  but  of  what  particular 
kind  V  ” 

“  Well,  horseflesh,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth.” 

“  Horseflesh  !  was  it  really  !  Now  I  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  very  thing ;  though 
we ’ve  had  a  French  Company  over  here  for  weeks 
before  the  Exhibition,  arranging  for  the  business. 
And  I ’ve  since  heard  that  the  consumption  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  is  prodigious.” 

“  Prodigious  !  ”  repeated  Charlie,  mightily  tickled 
at  the  blunder,  but  preserving  his  gravity.  Yes, 
and  do  you  know,  there’s  a  friend  of  mine  in  Paris, 
rather  agwa,  who  says,  that ’s  the  only  city  in  the 
world  where  they  put  the  carle  before  the  horse.” 

They  ’re  going  to  be  married  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June;  but  Charlie  declines  taking  any  more 
shares  in  the  Horseflesh  Company.  He  does  n’t  ex¬ 
pect  such  a  pull  out  of  a  dead  one  again  in  his  life. 


PONSARD. 

PoNSARD,  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  died  on  I 
Sunday  evening  at  Passy,  after  a  long  and  most 
pmnful  illness.  He  was  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  bom  at  Vienne,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Isbre,  in  1814.  He  was  originally  destined 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  went  through  the 
preliminary  studies  in  Paris.  His  first  essay  in  dra¬ 
matic  literature  before  being  called  to  the  bar  was 
a  translation  into  French  verse  of  Lord  Byron’s 
Manfred,  which  the  noble  author  himself  spoke 
of  as  “very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable”; 
and  under  the  pen  of  the  French  translator  it  be¬ 
came  still  more  so.  As  he  could  get  no  bookseller 
to  risk  the  publication,  he  printed  it  at  bis  own  ex¬ 
pense  in  1837.  Few  read  it;  fewer  still  purchased 
it ;  and  it  was  soon  forgotten.  Ponsard  returned  to 
his  native  town,  where  his  father  was  established  as 
an  aeoue,  to  work  at  his  profession,  but  the  love  of 
poetry  still  haunted  him.  Notwithstanding  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  first  attempt,  he  was  roused  by  the  classic 
reaction  created  by  the  wonderful  success  of  Rachel, 
and  he  set  to  work  again  and  produced  during  his 
retirement  at  Vienne  the  tragedy  of  Lucrece.  He 
intrusted  the  manuscript  to  one  of  his  townsmen, 
Charles  Reynaud,  who  was  coming  up  to  Paris  to 
try  his  fortune.  Reynaud  took  it  to  Rachel ;  but 
the  great  tragedian  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  it  Subsequently  the  piece  was  ofifered  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Odeon  Theatre,  who  refused  it. 
The  manager,  however,  perused  it ;  saw  that  there 
was  something  good  in  it,  put  it  in  rehearsal,  and 
had  it  announced  as  the  “counterpart  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  Burgraves,”  which  had  just  tailed  at  the 
The&tre  Francois.  Lucrece  was  first  played  in 
April,  1843,  and  with  complete  success.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  simple;  the  style  concise  and  firm,  the 
characters  brought  out  in  relief,  and  the  versifica¬ 
tion,  which  was  modelled  on  that  of  Corneille,  at¬ 
tracted  the  lovers  of  the  classic  drama  as  opposed 
to  the  romantic,  and  there  appeared  a  disposition 
to  revert  to  the  manner  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Not  only  was  Lucrece  applauded  by  the  audience  I 
of  the  great  national  theatre,  but  it  had  also  the 
honor  of  being  awarded  the  highest  prize  which  the  i 
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French  Academy  could  beetow.  On  his  return  to 
Vienne,  Ponsard  was  received  with  the  greatest 
honors  by  his  townsmen.  Hils  second  piece,  of  which 
the  subject  was  more  modem,  was  called  Agnes  de 
MerartH,  and  purported  to  illustrate  the  society  of 
the  Middle  A^.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  Odeon ; 
but  it  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  which  the 
former  success  of  the  writer  gave  rise  to.  It  was  in 
foct  a  failure  as  an  acting  play,  and  I  believe  it  has 
not  since  been  representea  on  the  Paris  stage.  In 
1850  he  produced  another  drama,  the  subject  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  great  Revolution.  M. 
Ferdinand  Barrot  was  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  out  of  his  fHendship  for  the  poet  he  invited  a 
large  party  to  his  salons  to  hear  Charlotte  Corday 
read  by  the  author.  There  were  some  passages  in 
it  of  considerable  beauty,  and  it  was  well  received 
by  an  audience  most  of  whom  were  already  favor¬ 
ably  disposed ;  but  Ponsard  was  not  a  good  reader, 
and  I  remember  that  the  prognostics  were  not  en¬ 
couraging.  The  subject  was  suggested  by  the  Gi- 
rondins  of  Lamartine.  The  swe  was  noble  and 
manly,  and  the  characters  of  Robespierre,  Marat, 
and  the  heroine  herself  were  well  defined.  I  had 
also  the  advantage  of  witnessing  its  first  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  Theatre  Francois,  and  though  it  was 
produced  several  nights,  yet  the  success,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  even  equal  to  that  of  its  first  reading. 
This  was  attributed  to  various  causes,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  to  two,  —  namely,  the  want  of  dramatic  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  reaction  that  had  already  'set  in 
strongly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution. 
Soon  after  he  wrote  a  piece  in  one  act,  Horace  et 
Lijdie,  which  was  a  choice  imitation  of  the  author’s 
favorite  poet.  In  1852  he  published  his  poem 
Homere,  and  produced  a  classic  tr^^Jedy,  iflysse, 
with  choruses,  prologue,  and  epilogue.  They  were 
compositions  of  much  merit,  but,  like  the  tragedies 
of  his  first  model,  BjTon,  had  not  sufficient  interest 
for  the  stage,  though  aided  by  the  music  of  Gkmnod. 

Soon  after  the  coup  d'etat  Ponsard  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Librarian  to  the  Senate.  Tins  nom- 
•  ination  of  one  who  was  believed  to  be  a  Republican 
gave  rise  to  satirical  allusions  in  some  of  the  jour¬ 
nals,  and  particularly  in  the  Charivari.  He  re¬ 
signed  his  post,  and  challenged  M.  Taxile  Delord  to 
combat,  some  months  later  he  produced  a  comedy 
in  five  acts,  and  in  verse,  entitled  L’Honnettr  et  f  Ar¬ 
gent,  meant  as  a  satire  on  those  who  preferred  dig¬ 
nities  and  wealth  ill  acquired  to  honorable  poverty. 
It  was  received  by  the  Th^fltre  Franijais,  but  with 
the  discouraging  condition  of  being  corrected,  which, 
in  the  style  of  the  theatre,  meant  a  polite  refusal. 
The  author  then  offered  it  to  the  Od^on,  where  it 
was  accepted,  and  repeatedly  performed  with  bril¬ 
liant  success.  In  1855  Ponsam  was  elected  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy.  In  his  discourse  de¬ 
livered  on  his  reception  he  introduced  the  names  of 
two  great  poets,  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  whom 
he  designated  as  “  victims  of  public  ingratitude  and 
of  revolutions.”  His  next  performance  was  a  come¬ 
dy  in  five  acts  and  in  verse  called  La  Bourse,  pro¬ 
duced  in  1856,  and  which,  though  it  had  not  the 
same  vogue  as  L’Honneur  et  VA  rgent,  was,  from  the 
truth  of  certain  descriptions,  very  favorably  received. 
In  1860  he  wrote  what  he  called  a  “  dramatic  tri- 
logy,”  Ce  qui  plait  aux  Femmes,  in  which  the  most 
fantastic  and  fairy-like  scenes  were  blended  with  a 
lively  description  of  social  misery  and  the  corrupted 
men  who  profit  ly  it.  It  was  performed  three  or 
four  times  at  the  Vaudeville,  but  the  authorities  had 
it  suspended.  It  was  withdrawn  and  corrected  by 


the  author,  and  again  represented ;  but  it  was  so 
severely  handed  by  the  critics,  and  so  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public,  that  it  was  definitively  with¬ 
drawn.  His  last  performance  was  the  drama  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  months  ago  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais, 
intended  to  portray  “the  starry  Galileo  and  his 
woes.”  This,  I  should  have  observed,  was  preceded 
by  Le  Lion  Amoureux,  an  episode  from  the  French 
Revolution.  In  one  scene  General  Bonaparte,  then 
out  of  employment  and  living  in  poverty  in  Paris, 
was  introduced  for  a  few  moments  in  Madame  Tal- 
lien’s  salons  when  Barras  ruled  supreme. 

A  critic  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  him  observes, — 

“  M.  Ponsard  is  no  more  the  head  of  a  school 
than  he  is  the  successor  of  Corneille  and  Racine. 
He  is  simply  a  conscientious  and  independent  poet, 
who  has  faith  in  his  art  and  in  himseff,  and  whose 
talent  draws  its  force  from  the  nobleness  of  his 
character.  One  would  desire  in  his  dramatic  com¬ 
positions  more  of  life  and  movement,  and  in  his 
style  more  of  sustained  vigor ;  but  he  has,  never¬ 
theless,  taken  a  place  among  the  masters  of  the  p^t 
and  the  masters  of  present  times  by  his  combination 
of  taste  with  the  sentiment  of  modem  life.” 

FLINT  JACK. 

On  the  6th  of  Januarj',  1862,  a  considerable 
gathering  of  geologists  and  their  friends  took  place 
at  the  rooms  in  Cavendish  Simare,  in  which,  at  that 
time,  the  meetings  of  the  Geologists’  Association 
were  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Ten¬ 
nant.  Two  popular  subjects  were  announced  for 
the  evening’s  consideration ;  the  one  being  “  On 
Lime  and  Limestones,”  by  the  President ;  the  other, 
“  On  the  ancient  Flint  Implements  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Modem  Fabrication  of  Similar  Specimens,” 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wiltshire,  the  Vice-President. 

These  announcements  attracted  a  full  attendance 
of  members,  and  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
'The  ladies  rapidly  filled  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lecture-room  nearest  the  platform ;  but  courteously 
left  the  foremost  row  of  seats  to  be  occupied  by  the 
friends  of  the  President  and  the  Committee.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  it  was  to  be  a  crowded 
meeting,  and  as  the  back  seats  gradually  filled, 
many  a  wistful  glance  was  cast  at  these  reserved 
seats ;  yet,  by  common  consent,  they  were  left  va¬ 
cant.  Presently,  however,  an  individual  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  whose  strange  appearance 
drew  all  eyes  towards  him,  and  whose  effrontery  in 
advancing  to  the  foremost  seats,  and  coolly  sitting 
down  in  one  of  them,  was  greeteil  by  a  suppressed 
titter  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  He  was  a  weathere 
beaten  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  he 
came  in  dirty  tattered  clothes  and  heavy  navvy’s 
boots  to  take  precedence  of  the  whole  assemblage: 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  time  spent  in 
waiting  for  the  President’s  appearance  should  be 
occupied  in  taking  an  inventor)’  of  his  curious  cos¬ 
tume  and  effects. 

He  wore  a  dark  cloth  coat,  hanging  in  not  unpic- 
turesque  rags  about  the  elbows;  it  was  buttoned 
over  a  cotton  shirt  which  might  once  have  been 
white,  but  which  had  degenerated  to  a  yellow  brown. 
About  his  neck  was  a  fragment  of  a  bltfe  cotton 
handkerchief;  his  skin  was  of  a  gypsy  brown,  his 
hair  hung  in  lank  black  locks  about  a  tbrehead  and 
fiu^e  that  were  not  altogether  unprepossessing,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  furtive  and  cunning  glances  which  he 
occasionally  cast  around  him  from  eyes  that  did  not 
correspond  with  each  other  in  size  and  expression. 
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His  cordurors,  which  were  in  a  sorry  condition,  had 
been  turned  up:  and  their  owner  had  evidently 
travelled  through  heavy  clay,  the  dried  remains  of 
which  bedaubed  his  Ixmts.  Altogether  he  was  a 
puzzling  object  to  the  ladies ;  he  had  not  the  robust 
health  or  the  cleanliness  of  a  railw^  navvy;  he 
differed  from  all  known  species  of  the  Lrf>ndon  work¬ 
ing  man ;  he  could  scarcely  be  an  ordinary  beggar 
“  on  the  tramp,”  for  by  what  means  could  such  an 
individual  have  gained  admittance  to  a  lecture-room 
in  Cavendish  Square  ?  Yet  this  last  character  was 
the  one  best  represented  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  man,  who  carried  an  old  greasy  bat  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  dingy 
red  cotton  handkerchief  The  most  amusing  part 
was  the  comfortable  assurance  with  which  he  took 
his  seat,  unchallenged  by  any  of  the  officials,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  made  himself  at  home  by  de¬ 
porting  on  the  floor,  on  one  side  his  hat,  on  the 
other  side  his  little  red  bundle,  and  then  set  to  work, 
to  study  the  diagrams  and  specimens  which  were 
display^  on  the  platform. 

At  length  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
.Committee  entered  the  room,  and  the  business  of 
the  evening  commenced.  Many  glances  were  cast 
at  the  stranger  by  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
but  no  one  seem^  astonished  or  annoyed  at  his 
presence ;  and.  In  fact,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
prominent  position  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself 
He  listened  attentively  to  the  President’s  lecture, 
and  to  the  discussion  which  followed ;  but  his  coun¬ 
tenance  betrayed  a  keener  interest  when  the  second 
paper  of  the  evening,  that  on  Yorkshire  Flint  Im¬ 
plements,  was  read.  And  here  the  mystery  of  the 
stranger  was  suddenly  revealed,  for  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  on  the  clever  fabrications  of  modern 
times  by  which  these  ancient  flint  implements  were 
successfully  copied,  the  Vice-President  stated,  that, 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Tennant,  a  person 
was  in  attendance  who,  with  the  aid  of  only  a  small 
piece  of  iron  rod,  bent  at  the  end,  would,  with  re¬ 
markable  dexterity,  produce  almost  any  form  of 
flint  weapon  desired.  He  then  desired  the  stranger 
to  mount  the  platform,  and  the  man,  taking  up  nis 
hat  and  bundle,  seated  himself  in  a  conspicuous  p^ 
sition  on  the  platform,  and  prepared  to  exhibit  his 
skill.  He  undid  the  knots  of  his  red  handkerchief, 
which  proved  to  be  full  of  fragments  of  flint.  He 
turned  them  over,  and  selected  a  small  piece,  which 
he  held,  sometimes  on  his  knee,  sometimes  In  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  gave  It  a  few  careless  blows 
with  what  looked  like  a  crooked  nail.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  had  produced  a  small  arrow-head,  which 
he  handed  to  a  gentleman  near,  and  went  on  fabri¬ 
cating  another  with  a  facility  and  rapidity  which 
proved  long  practice.  Soon  a  crowd  had  collected 
round  the  rorger,  while  his  fragments  of  flint  were 
fast  converted  into  different  varieties  of  arrow¬ 
heads,  and  exchanged  for  sixpences  among  the 
audience. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  before  the  public, 
in  London,  of  the  celebrated  “  Flint  Jack,”  whose 
lilb  and  adventures  have  since  been  traced  with 
some  minuteness  and  have  recently  received  their 
finishing  touches  from  his  own  confessions  and  from 
his  committal  to  Bedford  Jail. 

According  to  bis  own  account,  the  Individual 
known,  among  other  names,  as  Flint  Jack,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1815,  at  Sleights,  near  Whitby,  in  York¬ 
shire.  His  real  name  is  Edward  Simpson ;  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  sailor ;  and  the  boy  appears  to  have  led 
a  respectable  life,  earning  his  living,  fram  the  age  of 


fourteen,  as  servant  or  assistant  to  gentlemen  en¬ 
gaged  in  geological  pursuits.  Against  this,  we  must 
mention  that  some  of  those  who  know  him  best  deny 
that  his  dialect  is  that  of  a  Yorkshireman,  and  point 
to  one  of  the  names  by  which  he  was  known  twenty 
years  ago  (“  Cockney  Bill,”)  as  suggesting  a  more 
likely  origin.  However  this  may  be,  Simpson  has 
gained  credit,  and  has  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
his  own  knowledge  of  geology,  by  stating  that  for 
five  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Young,  the 
historian  of  Whitby,  and  was  a  constant  attendant 
on  all  his  fossil-hunting  expeditions.  Subsequently 
(as  he  affirms)  he  entered  on  a  similar  engagement 
with  Dr.  Ripley,  also  of  Whitby,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  six  years.  On  the  death  of  his  master,  in 
1840,  he  seems  to  have  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account,  wandering  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Whitby,  gatheritig  and  selling  fossils.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  well  known  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  acquired  the  name  of  Fos¬ 
sil  Willy.  lie  was  then  engaged  in  honest  traffic. 
The  young  man  is  described  as  more  than  ordinarily 
intelligent;  and  he  appears  both  then  and  after¬ 
wards  to  have  had  a  great  delight  in  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery,  and  in  the  rambling  lim  which  continually 
brought  him  Into  fresh  lociditles. 

In  1841,  Fossil  Willy  was  carrying  on  a  successful 
trade  with  two  gentlemen  in  Scarborough,  who 
were  collectors  of  fossils.  He  included  Filey  and 
Bridlington  in  his  walks,  and  became  “  very  handy  ” 
in  cleaning  fossils.  All  his  rambles  were  performed 
on  foot ;  and  he  seems  at  this  period  to  have  led  a 
pleasant  life,  and  to  have  been  tolerably  well  off. 
We  have  no  clear  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  began  to  act  dishonestly.  It  was  at 
Whitby,  in  1843,  according  to  his  own  account,  that 
he  saw  a  British  barbed  arrow-head  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  asked  if  he  could  imitate  it  If  thb 
really  was  the  suggestion  of  some  other  mind  than 
his  own,  the  tempter  has  much  to  answer  for.  The 
flint  arrow-head  which  he  copied  led  to  his  downfall ; 
it  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  for¬ 
geries,  and  the  extinction  of  Jack’s  honest  trade. 
To  search  for  the  real  objects  was  a  work  of  time  I 
and  labor ;  to  manufacture  spurious  ones  became  so 
easy  and  so  profitable  that  the  temptation  was  too 
great  for  the  individual  henceforth  appropriately 
named  Flint  Jack.  His  earlier  efforts,  however,  in 
this  new  traffic,  were  comparatively  clumsy.  He 
could  not  settle  on  the  best  form  of  tool,  and  at  last 
he  discovered  it  by  mere  accident  Taking  up,  one 
day,  the  hasp  of  a  gate  which  was  loose,  he  struck 
a  blow  with  it  on  a  flint,  and  a  fine  flake  fell  off  of 
a  size  and  form  which,  by  a  little  chipping  of  the 
edges,  could  easily  be  converted  into  an  arrow-head.  I 
Thus  it  became  evident  that  a  curved  piece  of  iron 
was  the  tool  required,  and  Jack  was  no  longer  at  a 
loss.  A  bit  of  iron  ro<l  six  or  eight  Inches  long, 
and  curved  at  the  ends,  is  still  his  chief  tool,  to 
which  he  sometimes  adds  a  small  round-faced  ham¬ 
mer  of  soft  iron,  and  a  common  bradawl.  But  Jack  ! 
can  make  a  water-worn  pebble  from  the  sea-beach 
to  answer  his  purpose,  on  an  emergency,  as  well  as 
the  hammer. 

The  trade  on  which  Jack  had  now  entered  re¬ 
quired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and 
he  took  care  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunities 
which  came  in  his  way  of  visiting  museums  and 
private  collections.  In  this  manner  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  forms  and  materials  of  urns, 
beads,  seals,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  their  imitation. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844  he  was  2u>si8ting  an  anti- 
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anarian  at  Bridlington  to  fonn  a  collection  of  British 
Ants.  genuine  ones  are  abundant  in  that 

neighborhood  ;  but  Jack  was  able  to  supplement  bis 
■airings  to  any  extent  by  his  own  fabrications, 
b  the  sde  of  these,  and  in  the  collection  of  materi¬ 
als  for  his  manufacture,  he  is  said  to  have  walked, 
ordinarily,  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  distributing 
amon<'  purchasers  his  ancient  stone  and  tlint  imple¬ 
ments  with  a  larish  hand,  of  which  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  still  bears  traces.  One  of  his  Bridlin^on 
enstoincrs  (Mr.  Tindall),  speaking  of  a  purchase 
made  by  him  of  thirty-five  flint  implements,  says, 
« I  bought  them  becau.se  they  differed  much  in  their 
make  and  shape  from  any  that  I  had  found  myself. 
They  were  very  dirty,  and  I  could  not  get  them 
clean  with  cold  water,  so  I  put  eight  or  nine  of  the 
dirtiest  into  a  saucepan,  and  boiled  them.  When  I 
drained  off  the  water  I  found  that  several  of  them 
were  made  up  of  splinters  struck  from  the  flint  when 
in  course  of  being  made,  and  which  Cockney  Bill 
had  joined  together  with  boiled  alum  to  make  them 
perfect” 

Jack  was  always  careful  to  give  the  history  of  his 
specimens,  and  to  describe  the  localities  and  the 
tumuli  whence  they  were  obtained.  He  sold  to  the 
gentleman  just  named  an  apparently  ancient  um, 
which  he  said  he  had  extracted  from  a  tumulus  on 
a  certain  farm  called  East  Hunton.  Immediately 
afterwards,  Mr.  Tindall  took  three  men  with  him  to 
the  locality,  and  having  discovered  and  opened  the 
tumulus,  he  actually  found  two  urns,  several  flint 
implements,  and  an  axe-head  of  stone ;  but  he  is 
quite  certain  that  this  tumulus  had  never  been 
Miened  previously.  What,  then,  was  the  history  of 
Jack’s  ancient  urn  ?  It  was  simply  this.  The  cun¬ 
ning  felloTi^  knew  that  the  neighborhood  was  pretty 
well  stocked  with  arrow-heads ;  he  was  also  aware 
that  these  implements  are  often  found  accompanied 
by  urns,  and  that  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
by  his  patrons  that  in  finding  the  one  he  would 
sometimes  light  upon  the  other.  He  had  therefore 
established,  in  a  secret  place  among  the  cliffs  of 
Bridlington  Bay,  a  manufacture  of  “ancient  pot¬ 
tery,”  and  this  urn  was  probably  the  fruit  of  his 
own  industry. 

A  wild  and  solitary  life  must  have  been  that  of 
this  ancient  potter,  as  he  moulded  his  clay  into  the 
rude  shapes  of  which  he  had  seen  specimens  in 
museums,  and  then  set  them  out  to  dry  in  sheltered 
places  among  the  rocks,  finishing  by  a  slight  firing 
of  the  articles  by  means  of  dried  grass,  and  bram¬ 
bles.  Jack’s  early  productions  in  this  way  appear 
to  have  gulled  the  public ;  but  they  did  not  satisfy 
his  own  correct  taste.  Later  in  his  career  he  spoke 
with  great  contempt  of  his  early  manufacture  of 
urns.  The  windy  clifls  among  which  he  worked 
were  found  unfavorable,  and  he  removed  to  a  more 
sheltered  and  wooded  region  about  Stainton  Dale, 
between  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  where  he  was 
actually  screened  from  observation,  and  where  he 
built  himself  a  hut,  and  carried  on  his  pottery  works. 
After  a  large  baking  of  urns  he  would  set  oflT  to 
some  favor^le  mart  for  their  sale.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  sold  an  ancient  um  to  a  gentleman  in  Brid¬ 
lington,  which  was  so  much  valued  by  the  owner, 
that  on  accidentally  letting  it  fall,  and  breaking  it 
to  pieces,  he  gave  it  back  to  Jack  for  repair,  and 
paid  him  handsomely  for  joining  the  fragments  to¬ 
gether  in  a  clever  way.  A  few  days  forwards, 
however,  there  was  discovered,  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  where  the  accident  bad  happened  to  the  um, 
a  large  portion  of  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  same, 


which  had  been  overlooked  when  the  fragments 
were  given  to  Jack.  This  untoward  discovery 
shook  Jack’s  credit  in  Bridlington,  and  doubtless 
caused  him  to  turn  his  steps  in  another  direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  all  the  wanderings  of  this 
very  erratic  individual ;  but  at  a  later  period  we 
hear  of  him  at  Pickering,  where  an  archseologist 
showed  him  a  collection  of  spurious  flints  which  iiad 
been  purchased  as  genuine  ones.  They  were  of 
Jack’s  own  make ;  and  in  a  weak  moment,  won  by 
the  kindness  of  the  gentleman.  Jack  said  he  knew 
where  they  came  from,  and  could  show  how  they 
were  made.  Accordingly  he  taught  his  patron  how 
barbs,  hand-celts,  &c.,  were  made,  and  never  regret¬ 
ted  doing  so,  for  the  recipient  of  his  confidence  was 
a  good  friend  to  him  on  several  occasions.  It  was 
about  the  year  1846  that  Jack  first  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  Malton,  where,  doubtless  to  his  great  disap¬ 
pointment,  he  found  a  rival  urn-maker  in  possession 
of  the  field.  Whether  this  man,  a  barber  by  trade, 
had  heard  any  rumors  of  the  “  ancient  pottery  ” 
manufacture  of  Flint  Jack,  or  whether  it  was  an 
original  idea  of  his  own  to  establish  such  a  trade, 
certain  it  is,  that  Jack  was  superseded  in  that 
branch  of  his  business  at  Malton,  and  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  others.  He  accordingly  appeared 
before  a  Malton  antiquary  with  a  stone  hammer, 
which  was  so  cleverly  made  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt 
of  its  genuineness.  Better  still,  he  walked  into 
Malton  on  another  occasion  wearing  a  piece  of  “  an¬ 
cient  armor,”  which  fitted  him  well,  and  had  holes 
for  thong-lacings  over  the  shoulders  and  round  the 
waist.  This  rmic  he  professed  to  have  discovered 
near  the  encampments  at  Cawthorne ;  whereas  the 
truth  was  that  he  had  fashioned  it  out  of  an  old  tea- 
tray,  which  he  had  picked  up  on  bis  journey.  At 
first  he  designed  it  for  a  shield,  but  not  being  able  to 
manage  about  a  boss  in  the  centre,  he  turned  it  into 
a  Roman  breastplate.  This  article  he  had  no  diflS- 
culty  in  disposing  of  in  Malton ;  and  it  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  company  with  the  ancient  stone  hammer, 
in  a  collection  of  antiquities  at  Scarborough.  Little 
thought  Jack  that  these  and  other  doings  of  his 
would  one  day  form  part  of  a  memoir  of  his  life,  to 
be  published  in  a  Malton  newspaper  in  lieu  of  a 
Christmas  tale,  and  then  to  be  republished  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  form.  From  this  memoir  we  have  derivM 
some  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  also  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  other  clever  forgeries  effected  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

It  was  stated  in  Jack’s  hearii^  that  a  Roman  mile¬ 
stone  had  been  discovered.  The  idea  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  make  a  similar 
relic,  taking  care  to  make  the  inscription  as  puz¬ 
zling  as  possible.  He  found  a  convenient  slab  on  the 
roa£ide  near  Bridlington,  and  after  chipping,  grind¬ 
ing,  rough-lettering,  &c.,  he  burled  it  in  a  field,  in 
order  to  discover  and  dig  it  up  again.  It  was  then 
wheeled  in  a  barrow  to  Bridlington,  and  not  finding 
a  purchaser,  was  taken  to  Scarborough,  where  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession  is  stated  to  have 
given  five  pounds  for  it,  and  to  have  presented  it  to 
a  museum,  —  Jack’s  own  impression  being  that  it  is 
in  the  British  Museum !  This  milestone  imposture 
is  reckoned  among  Jack’s  most  brilliant  exploits.  It 
was  certainly  the  most  bulky  and  ponderous  antique 
which  he  ever  devised ;  but  his  genius  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  whether  employed  on  the  vast  or  the 
minute.  While  yet  his  credit  was  good  at  Malton, 
he  appeared  before  a  collector  there  with  a  small  in¬ 
scribed  stone,  and  the  following  story.  He  was 
passing  the  railway  gate-house  in  the  Pickering 
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Marishes,  and  went  to  tbe  stream  to  drink.  In  do¬ 
ing  so  he  noticed  a  dark  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beck.  On  taking  it  out  he  found  that  it  bore  a  cross, 
and  the  inscripuon :  Imp  Constax  Euvk.  The 
stone  was  wet,  dirty,  and  heavy,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  curiosity,  therefore  Jack  was  rewarded  for  its  dis¬ 
covery.  This  stone  was  subsequently  examined  by 
connoisseurs,  and  long  remained  a  puzzle  to  them. 
Of  course  its  orlCTu  was  due  to  Flint  Jack. 

The  time  bad  now  arrived  when  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary'  lor  Jack  to  take  a  wider  circuit,  and  break 
up  new  fields  of  labor.  Towards  the  end  of  1846, 
Jack  crossed  the  Humber,  and  walked  to  Lincoln, 
where  he  sold  a  few  Hints  and  fossils,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Newark,  where  he  remained  a  week,  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  fossils  and  Hints.  For  he  had  now 
commenced  the  making  of  fossils  as  well  as  flints, 
and  managed  to  deceive  many  who  esteemed  them¬ 
selves  good  judges.  Some  of  his  chalk  fossils  are 
said  to  have  been  very  clever.  His  early-acquired 
geological  knowledge  was  of  great  service  to  him  in 
Oris  department,  tor  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
general  character  of  the  fossils  peculiar  to  diflerent 
strata,  and  seldom  made  a  mistake  in  assigning  their 
localities.  Every  fossil  of  course  had  its  history,  and 
the  story  which  he  told  of  its  discovery  in  such  a 
neighboring  quarry  or  railway  cutting,  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  known  geological  features  of  the 
locality,  entirely  disarmed  suspicion  in  those  who 
were  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  Flint 
Jack. 

The  wanderings  of  the  man  next  led  him  to 
Grantham,  and  to  Stamford.  His  gains  were  not 
great  at  these  places ;  but  he  visited  many  quarries, 
encampments,  &c.,  and  picked  up  fossils  from  the 
oolite.  Apparently  it  was  on  this  first  visit  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  editor  of  the 
Stamford  Mercury,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  Malton 
Messenger,  dated  March  8,  1867,  writes  thus : 
“  Being  an  antiquary  of  some  twenty  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  almut  that  time  ago  Jack  gave  me  a  call,  with 
a  very  ancient  seal  for  sale,  warranted  genuine.  At 
that  time  Jack  presented  a  shabby  genteel  appear¬ 
ance,  and  had  a  somewhat  better  address  than  he 
had  when  he  honored  me  with  a  call  last  summer. 
Somehow  or  other  Jack  and  I  did  not  get  on  very 
well,  for  the  first  time  he  called  on  me,  I  pronounced 
his  antiquities  spurious.  He  contended  some  time 
that  they  were  not,  but  upon  pointing  out  to  him 
certain  marks  of  a  modem  cast  upon  them,  he 
frankly  admitted  that  I  seemed  to  know  something 
about  the  study,  but  I  might  have  them  for  what 
they  were,  —  good  imitations  of  the  originals.  He 
had  been  in  thb  quarter  rather  frequently  of  late ; 
and  on  his  last  visit  he  asked  me  for  a  cap  with  a 
peak  to  it,  for  he  said  when  he  made  his  Hint  heads 
the  pieces  flew  Into  his  eyes.”  This  was  not  a  mere 
pretext  for  obtaining  a  gift.  No  one  could  look  at 
Flint  Jack  without  discovering  that  one  eye  had 
been  injured  and  partly  closed  by  an  accident  of 
this  sort. 

The  archaeologists  of  Peterborough  were  next 
favored  with  Ja(A’s  presence,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
visit  all  the  Roman  and  other  remains  within  reach. 
His  natural  love  of  rambling,  and  bis  curiosity  about 
ancient  remains,  were  stimulated  by  the  necessity 
of  considerable  knowledge  on  hb  part,  undertaking 
as  he  did  the  fabrication  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
articles.  But  at  Peterborough  Jack  made  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  hb  older  and  more  genuine  trade,  for  he 
remained  there  a  month,  often  assisting  Dr.  Porter 
of  that  place  in  hb  fossil-hunting  expemtions.  On 


the  slightest  temptation,  however,  he  went  off  into 
hb  old  tricks.  Dr.  Porter  possessed  a  valuable  piece 
of  fossil  wood,  which  he  wbhed  to  preserve  in  a 
portable  form.  He  gave  It  to  Jack  to  make  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  into  a  seal.  Jack  took  the  opportunity  of 
secreting  another  portion,  and,  getting  rid  of  the 
inner  annular  rings,  he  made  a  signet-nng,  cleverly 
executed,  and  having  a  head,  and  the  name 
IVOVLFVS,  with  a  histoi^  as  follows :  A  laboring 
man,  employed  in  removing  soil  from  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Croyland  Abbey,  picked  up  the  ring  and 
sold  it  to  a  small  dealer  in  Peterborough,  in  whose 
possession  it  bad  remained  for  years,  but  being 
accidentally  seen  by  Flint  Jack,  he  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  It  as  the  ring  of  Jugulfus,  who  presided  over 
tbe  monks  of  Croyland  about  1272.  Thb  was 
rather  too  much  for  the  Peterborough  antiquarians, 
and  Jack’s  fraud  was  discovered.  At  Cambridge, 
according  to  hb  own  boast.  Jack  drove  a  roanng 
trade  in  antiquities,  and,  ever  alive  to  improvement 
in  hb  various  arts,  he  made  excursions  to  a  great 
gun-flint  manufactory,  and  learnt  much  of  the 
method  of  cutting  and  splitting  flint.  Subsequently 
at  Norwich  Jack  studied  a  good  collection  of  an¬ 
tiquities,  and  gained  many  hints  which  were  valu¬ 
able  to  him.  At  thb  time  a  confiding  clergyman 
gave  him  an  order  to  search  for  specimens  of  Roman 
and  British  antiquities  for  his  collection,  and  Jack 
delighted  him  with  a  liberal  supply,  some  of  which 
were  valued  as  being  quite  unique,  being  in  fact  the 
invention  of  Jack’s  own  brain.  In  the  course  of 
farther  rambles.  Jack  fell  In  with  a  travelling  Jew, 
who  told  him  of  certain  marts  in  London  where 
such  wares  as  hb  might  be  disposed  of.  This  made 
him  all  the  more  eager  to  reacn  tbe  metropolb ;  and 
when  at  last  he  arrived  there,  he  carried  on  a 
vigorous  trade  in  manufactured  flints  and  celb, 
which  were  all  sold  as  genuine.  He  carried  on  his 
manufacture  in  London  for  a  whole  twelvemonth, 
getting  his  supplies  of  flints  by  taking  boat  to  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  procuring  them  from  the  chalk. 

At  lengtn  the  dealers  were  so  well  supplied  with 
flint  implements  that  Jack  thought  it  best  to  let 
them  rest  awhile.  Professor  Tennant  also  had  seen 
the  man,  and  discovered  some  of  hb  tricks,  which 
he  was  afterwards  the  means  of  bringing  to  light. 
Flint  Jack  coolly  told  the  professor  that  there  were 
plenty  of  his  things  in  the  British  Museum,  —  and 
very  good  things  they  were  too.  From  several  such 
examples  it  b  evident  that  Jack  never  blushed  at 
the  discovery  of  his  frauds,  nor  attached  any  idea  of 
dishonesty  to  them.  He  was  proud  of  his  own  skill, 
and  considered  all  hb  cheats  as  clever  strokes  of 
business.  There  is  a  curious  example  of  this  in  an 
anecdote  told  in  the  memoir  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  and  which  may  be  related  here,  al¬ 
though  belonging  apparently  to  a  later  periotl  of 
Jack’s  career.  Meeting  with  a  clergyman  who  was 
also  a  good  geologist  and  archmologbt.  Jack  tried  in 
vain  to  sell  some  of  his  forged  flints.  The  vicar  was 
too  clever  for  him,  and  would  not  take  them  even 
as  “  dooplicates,”  which  was  Jack’s  mode  of  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  those  who  had  discovered  them 
not  to  be  the  originals.  This  piqued  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  he  determined  to  be  even  with  the  vicar. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  being  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood,  he  called  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  a 
widow  in  poor  circumstances,  residing  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  had  a  nice  collection  of  foesib  to 
sell.  The  vicar  could  not  spare  time  to  visit  the 
place,  but  agreed  to  buy  tne  whole  lot,  if  Jack 
would  bring  them,  and  if  they  were  then  approved. 
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FLINT  JACK. 


He  also  commiasioned  him  to  buy  a  Roman  watei^ 
jog,  reported  to  hare  been  dug  up  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  A  fortnight  later  Jack  appeared  in 
2ieat  glee  to  say  that  he  had  brought  the  fossils,  in 
Ire  hampers,  which  were  wmting  at  the  railway 
itatioD  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  This  w.xs  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  and  the  vicar  said  nothing  could  be 
done  till  Monday,  when  a  horse  and  cart  would  be 
jent  to  the  station.  Jack  then  made  a  modest  ap¬ 
peal  for  a  few  shillings  to  carry  him  over  Sun¬ 
day.”  The  vicar  refused  this,  but  gave  Jack  a  sup¬ 
per,  and  appointed  to  meet  him  on  Monday  morning. 
Jnst  as  Jack  was  leaving  the  vicarage,  he  said,  “  If 
you  should  get  the  tilings  before  i  arrive,  sir,  will 
you  take  care  of  my  hammer  and  tools,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  hamper  containing  the  Roman 
jug  ?  ”  “  How  stupid  !  ”  exclaimed  the  vicar,  “  to 
put  your  old  hammer,  etc.,  with  a  Roman  jug.  It 
will  be  broken  to  a  certainty.”  “  O  no,  sir,”  re- 
plieJ  Jack,  with  bis  most  assuring  smile ;  “  it  will  be 
all  right  I  was  very  careful  in  packing  it,  —  you 
\vill  delighted  with  it ;  you  could  not  let  me  have 
a  few  shillings,  sir,  just  till  Monday  ?  ”  The  vicar 
could  resist  no  longer;  the  Roman  jog  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  made  the  required  advance, 
and  on  the  Monday  sent  his  cart  to  the  station, 
which  returned  without  jug,  fossils,  or  Flint  Jack. 
Two  years  passed  away,  and  then  the  rogue  had 
the  assurance  to  appear  again.  He  was  asked  why 
he  had  told  all  those  lies  about  the  widow’s  fossils. 
With  charming  frankness  he  replied,  “  You  never 
would  buy  any  flints  of  me,  sir,  and  being  unable  to 
‘do’  you  put  me  upon  my  mettle,  —  hut  I  did  it  at 
hut,  I  think,  air.”  The  vicar  forgave  him,  and  pur¬ 
chased  specimens  of  his  art ;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
of  these  were  so  wonderfully  like  the  genuine  re¬ 
mains,  that  the  vicar  possesses  a  'stone  hatchet  of 
which  (the  history  being  lost)  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  determine  whether  it  was  made  by  Jack  or  by 
the  ancient  Britons. 

We  have  traced  the  path  of  Flint  Jack  through 
along  career  of  deception,  and  have  shown  how 
diversified  were  his  talents  and  how  various  his 
counterfeits.  The  work  executed  by  him  appears, 
however,  to  have  lieen  very  unequal  in  its  character. 
Sometimes  his  eflbrts  are  spoken  of  as  clumsy  at¬ 
tempts,  which  would  deceive  no  one ;  at  other  times 
they  were  so  clever  as  to  impose  upon  the  best 
judges.  We  are  informed  by  Professor  Tennant 
that  on  one  occasion  he  showed  a  specimen  of 
Jack’s  work  to  a  gentleman  who  had  a  collection 
which  he  valued  at  £  1400.  He  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  smd  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  his  collection,  supplying  a  gap  be  had  long  de¬ 
sired  to  fill.  “  You  are  sure  of  its  antiquity  ?  ” 
s.ud  the  professor.  “  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  said 
tlie  collector ;  and  he  named  the  remote  period  to  be 
aligned  to  the  specimen.  “  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,” 
said  Mr.  Tennant,  “  that  I  saw  it  made  last  week.” 

On  leaving  London  Flint  Jack  returned  to  York¬ 
shire  by  the  Midland  counties,  walking  to  Ware, 
Hertford,  Bedford,  Northampton,  Market  Harbro’, 
Leicester,  and  Nottingham.  Here  he  took  an  ex¬ 
cursion,  tracing  part  of  the  great  Roman  fosse  from 
Nottingham  to  Newark,  Lincoln,  and  Brigg.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Nottingham,  he  went,  by  way  of  Ches¬ 
terfield  and  Sheffield,  Wakefield  and  Todcaster,  to 
York,  where  he  obtained  money  from  the  curator 
of  the  museum  to  convey  him  to  Bridlington,  where 
he  honestly  collected  fossils  and  shells  for  the  York 
Museum. 


For  the  next  year  or  two  he  seems  to  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  fossil  trade,  and  to  have  really  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  researches  a  large  number  of  genuine 
specimens.  In  several  northern  towns,  which  he 
visited  for  this  purpose,  there  is  evidence  of  his 
love  of  antiquities.  He  was  delighted  with  his  visit 
to  Hexham,  where  he  halted  for  the  purpose  of  vis¬ 
iting  Hadrian’s  wall,  and  he  found  real  objects  of 
curiosity  and  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  All 
these  he  sold  oflf  at  Newcastle,  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  trade  of  making  flint  implements, 
and  sold  them  at  Durham  and  other  places.  After¬ 
wards  we  find  him  selling  seals,  rings,  and  beads  in 
coal  and  amber,  among  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland. 

In  1851  Jack  made  an  excursion  to  Ireland,  and 
saw  .'ll!  the  best  things  in  the  north  of  that  island, 
which  he  traversed  entirely  on  foot,  and  with  the 
scenery  of  which  he  was  greatly  pleased.  He  con¬ 
sidered  his  visit  a  successful  one ;  and  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him  in  Ireland  many  a  fine  celt  and  hammer, 
arrow-head,  and  spear  made  by  Flint  Jack.  For 
some  years  past  Jack  had  fallen  into  the  evil  habit 
of  hard  drinking,  so  that  his  gains,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  soon  dissipated.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  mischief  thus  produced.  Speaking 
of  the  year  1846,  he  has  made  the  remark,  “In 
that  year  I  took  to  drinking,  —  the  worst  job  yet. 
Before  that  I  mostly  had  five  pounds  in  my  pocket ; 
but  since  that  time  I  have  often  been  in  misery  and 
want.” 

In  the  following  year  Jack  was  lucky  enough  to 
light  upon  a  great  open  quarry  of  lias,  in  the  vale 
of  Belvoir,  yielding  numerous  fossils.  This  was  a 
great  prize  to  him,  and  he  remmned  there  working 
it  to  a  greait  extent.  It  was  a  pleasant  triut  in  the 
strange  man’s  character  that  he  sent  the  first  basket 
of  fossils  from  this  quarry  to  Dr.  Porter  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  in  remembrance  of  past  kindnesses.  He 
sold  the  remainder  to  various  museums  and  to  Mr. 
Tennant  in  London,  and  then  resorted  once  more 
to  his  ancient  British  dealings.  He  fbund  at  St. 
Alban’s  a  good  customer  for  flint  knives,  arrow¬ 
heads,  &c.,  and  manufactured  an  ancient  silver  coin 
out  of  the  handle  of  a  German  silver  teaspoon. 
All  these  things  he  proihssed  to  have  found  in  an 
encampment  near  Dunstable.  Jack  seems  to  have 
had  a  regular  engagement  for  the  next  twelve 
months  in  visiting  the  stone-yards  about  London, 
and  gathering  for  Mr.  Tennant  geological  speci¬ 
mens  of  various  rocks,  obtmned  by  searching  the 
ballast  brought  by  ships  from  foreign  countries. 
He  did  not,  however,  entirely  give  up  his  trick  of 
making  celts  and  fossils. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  wanderings  of 
Flint  Jack  during  several  years  frmn  this  time ;  in¬ 
deed  the  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  printed  memoir 
referred  to  has  not  been  successful.  Jack  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  visited  Salisbury,  Stonehenge, 
Abury,  &c.,  in  1854,  and  as  having  sold  flints  to  the 
curator  of  a  museum  in  Salisbury  in  that  year; 
whereas  the  museum  there  was  not  founded  until 
1860,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  honorary 
curator  (£.  J.  Stevens,  Esq.),  that  Flint  Jack’s 
first  visit  to  that  neighborhood  took  place  in  1863. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  certain,  that  in  the 
doubtful  interval  Jack  made  a  Scottish  tour,  and 
found  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  not  at  all  to  his 
mind.  “  The  Scots  were  too  cannie,”  he  ^d, 
“  and  the  journey  would  hardly  bear  expenses.” 

It  was  1862  (not  in  1859,  as  stated  in  the  me¬ 
moir)  that  Jack  made  his  first  appearance  before  a 
London  audience,  as  described  at  the  opening  of 
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this  paper,  when  the  writer  was  present;  and  it 
may  be  named,  as  a  proof  that  J^k  was  at  this 
time  sharply  on  the  look  out  for  employment,  that  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  in  ordering  a  complete  set  of 
his  fabricated  implements,  dropped  a  word  about 
his  probably  requiring  them  to  illustrate  a  lecture. 
Jack  eagerly  inquired  when  the  lecture  would  come 
off,  where  it  would  be  held,  &c.,  evidently  catching 
at  the  idea  of  another  evening’s  work  similar  to 
that  which  had  brought  him  m  such  a  welcome 
shoal  of  sixpences. 

It  was  in  the  following  year  that  Jack  visited 
Salisbury,  and  obtained  from  Mr.  Stevens  an  order 
for  a  complete  set  of  his  fabricated  implements, 
after  having  vainly  attempted  to  sell  them  as  genu¬ 
ine.  To  this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
photograph  ot  Flint  Jack,  taken  in  Salisbury  at  his 
own  expense,  and  also  for  the  loan  of  various  papers, 
letters,  and  extracts,  relating  to  this  celebrated  in¬ 
dividual.  Speaking  of  his  manifold  devices.  Mi-. 
Stevens  says :  — 

“  With  me,  as  with  many  otliers,  when  he  could 
not  get  money,  he  tried  some  other  plan.  Once  he 
pointed  app^ingly  to  his  outfit,  which  he  justly 
observed  was  scarcely  decent,  and  in  a  weak  mo¬ 
ment  I  gave  him  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  suit  of  clothes, 
for  which  he  expresseil  extreme  gratitude.  I  saw 
no  more  of  him  for  a  day  or  two ;  hut  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  it  was  in  the  same  old  tattered  suit. 
He  had  no  doubt  sold  what  1  had  given  him.  and 
drank  up  the  proceeds.  He  ‘  could  n’t  wear  the 
shirt,’  he  said,  ‘  because  it  tickled  him ' ;  but  he 
vouchsafed  no  explanation  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers.”  Jack  worked  for 
Mr.  Stevens  during  a  month  or  six  weeks  (when 
not  drunk),  and  brought  him  only  one  hatchet  per 
day,  confessing  afterwartls  that  he  could  have  made 
six  or  eight  per  day,  but  feared  he  should  not  be 
so  well  paid  if  it  was  known  how  easy  they  were  of 
manufacture. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  the  wanderer. 
Since  he  has  become  publicly  known  as  a  maker  of 
counterfeit  antiquities  his  occupation  has  not  been 
worth  much.  His  increasing  love  of  drink  is  also 
fatal  to  success.  Had  he  been  a  sober  man,  he 
might  have  found  regular  employment  in  collecting 
fossils  and  in  assisting  gentlemen  to  explore  ancient 
remains.  Indeed,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
by  geologists  to  turn  his  talents  to  respectable  use. 
But  his  wandering  propensities,  his  love  of  adven¬ 
ture,  and,  most  of  alt,  his  love  of  drink,  have 
thwarted  all  their  efforts.  The  past  winter  must 
have  been  a  trying  one  to  poor  Jack.  He  was 
working  his  way  up  to  London  in  January  last,  and 
took  Northampton  in  his  way,  where  some  work 
was  found  for  him  in  collecting  fossils ;  but  the  very 
severe  weather  interfered  with  it.  He  proceeded 
to  Bedford,  reaching  that  town  in  a  pitiful  condi¬ 
tion,  nearly  starv^,  and  benumbed  with  cold. 
There  some  kind  persons  gave  him  clothing  and 
money  wherewith  to  proceed  to  London,  where  he 
said  he  could  find  regular  employment  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  remmned  in  Bedford,  and  gave  way  to  a 
week’s  drunkenness,  which  ended  in  his  finding 
himself  at  the  police  station,  and  subsequently  be¬ 
fore  the  borough  magistrates. 

“  This  Edward  Jackson,”  says  the  Bedford  Times, 
“  who  dolorously  stated,  when  taken  into  custody, 
that  he  was  a  bncklayer’s  laborer  from  the  Borough, 
is  ‘  Mr.  Edward  Simpson,’  in  some  places,  *  Fossil 
Willy,’  ‘  Bones,’  and  ‘  Shirtless,’  in  others,  but  more 
generally  known  throughout  the  kingdom  as  ‘  Flint 


Jack,’  the  forger  of  fossils  and  antiquities.”  'The 
offences  with  which  he  was  charged  were  two  thefts, 
the  one  of  a  barometer  from  a  private  house,  the 
other  of  a  clock  from  a  Wesleyan  school-room,  both 
committed  during  intoxication,  as  appeared  from 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  as  well  as  of  the. 
prisoner,  who  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court  on  that  ground.  The  Recorder,  anxious  to 
aftbrd  him  a  chance  of  reformation,  passed  sentence 
on  him  of  twelve  months’  imprisonment. 


MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCES. 

This  week’s  records  of  the  Irish  courts  of  justice 
disclose  a  “  mysterious  incident  in  real  life,”  the  in¬ 
terest  of  which  extends  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
family  whom  it  has  plunged  into  affliction.  It  chiefly 
concerns,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  me¬ 
tropolis,  —  as  London  was  probably  the  scene  of  a 
transaction  as  unaccountable  as  any  of  which  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  read.  On  Monday  last  the  family  of 
an  Indian  officer  applied  to  the  Irish  Court  of  Pro¬ 
bate  to  permit  them  to  take  out  administration  to 
their  relative  without  adducing  any  positive  proof 
of  his  death.  The  proceeding  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  that  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  countrj- 
to  designate  as  an  Irish  one,  since,  as  the  application 
was  granted,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Court 
may  have  constituted  an  administrator  “  of  the  goods 
of  a  deceased  man  who  is  stilt  alive.”  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  testamentary 
courts  must  run  the  risk  of  this  judicial  bull.  The 
English  courts  have  not  hesitated  in  granting  simi¬ 
lar  administrations  to  the  ill-fated  Tyrone  Power 
and  his  companions  on  board  the  President  It  is, 
of  course,  just  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
President  may  have  drifted  away  to  some  unknown 
region,  and  that,  even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  some  one  of  the  deceased  persons  may 
appear  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  bring  his  ad¬ 
ministrator  or  executors  to  a  strict  account  of  the 
disposal  of  his  assets.  The  case  which  has  just  been 
disposed  of  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Probate  is  some¬ 
what  different  in  its  circumstances,  and  suggests 
some  strange  and  not  altogether  unimpoi^tant  reflec¬ 
tions. 

Captain  Robert  Macready  was  an  Indian  officer. 
He  held  a  position  in  the  Bombay  staff  corps,  and 
in  the  year  l'864  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his  relatives  in  Ireland.  He  per¬ 
formed  the  journey  safely  as  far  as  London,  —  but 
in  London  it  seems  he  mysteriously  disappeared,  — 
and  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  years  his 
friends  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  dead ; 
and  in  granting  administration  to  his  executor  the 
Irish  Court  of  Probate  has  given  judicial  sanction 
to  this  belief.  In  February',  1864,  he  wrote  from 
London  to  his  friends  in  Ireland  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  London  to  visit  them,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  on  some  evening  in  that  month  he  left  his 
lodgings  with  his  luggage,  apparently  to  start  by  the 
evening  mail  train  from  Euston  Squ»%.  He  has 
never  since  been  heard  of. 

“  Every  inquiry  was  made  through  the  police- 
offices,  army  agents,  and  other  channels  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  him,  but  no  information  could  be  obtained 
as  to  what  had  become  of  him.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  no  check  has  ever  been  presented  to 
his  army  agents,  and  he  hafl  never  returned  to  his 
regiment  in  India.” 

Such  was  the  statement  by  which  his  friends  sat¬ 
isfied  the  Irish  tribunal  that  he  is  dead.  The  infer- 
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ence  is  certainly  not  an  unreasonable  one.  But  it 
ii  rather  a  startling  thing  to  be  told  that  within  the 
last  four  years  it  was  possible  for  such  a  transaction 
to  occur ;  that  a  captain  in  the  army  should  leaye 
his  lodgings  in  this  metropolis  of  ciyilized  England, 
ihould  start  in  a  cab  for  the  Euston  Square  Station, 
and  between  his  lodging  and  the  station  mysterious¬ 
ly  disappear.  It  is  still  more  startling  to  find  that 
DO  trace  of  him  has  ever  been  found,  and,  above 
all,  that  no  public  effort  ever  has  been  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  Mcame  of  him.  The  inference  that  he 
has  been  murdered  seems  almost  irresistible.  Im¬ 
agination  fails  in  even  suggesting  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  life  was  taken  away.  That  which 
is  really  “  sensational  ”  to  sober-minded  English¬ 
men,  b  the  proved  possibility  that  men,  holding  a 
good  position  in  society,  bearing  the  commission  of 
her  Majesty,  can  be  made  away  with  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  no  questions  be  asked. 

The  question  unavoidably  suggests  itself,  —  Is  this 
a  solitary  instance,  or  do  these  things  usually  or 
fiequently  occur  ?  For  three  years  and  a  half  the 
public  have  known  nothing  of  the  disappearance  of 
Captain  Robert  Macready.  They  never  would  have 
known  it  if  he  had  not  left  a  little  money  which 
could  not  be  obtained  without  making  public  in 
a  court  of  justice  the  strange  story  of  his  mysterious 
fikte.  Are  there  many  more  such  stories,  known 
only  to  surviving  relations?  Are  any  other  cap¬ 
tains  lost  each  year  in  their  transit  in  cabs  from  their 
lodgings  in  London  to  the  railway  that  would  carry 
them  to  the  Dublin  mail-packet.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  in  some  of  our  great  seaport  towns  sailors 
have  been  tracked  into  dens  of  infamy,  and  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  In  the  days  of  Burke  and 
Hare,  beyond  all  question,  numbers  of  persons  van¬ 
ished  from  the  scene  without  ever  being  traced. 
Grim  stories  are  told  of  houses  over  the  Thames 
into  which  persons  are  said  even  of  late  years  to 
have  been  enticed  for  the  pnrposes  of  robbery  and 
plunder,  and  their  bodies  summarily  disposed  of  by 
a  plunge  into  the  stream.  One  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearance  like  that  of  Captain  Macready  revives  all 
these  horrible  traditions,  and  sets  us  seriously  think¬ 
ing  whether  it  be  not  at  least  possible  that  many 
hiueaus  crimes  may  be  every  year  committed  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  smallest  trace  or  indication  of  their 
perpetration. 

In  every  rank  of  life  except  the  highest  there  are 
persons  who  might  disappear  from  the  world  without 
causing  a  single  inquiry  as  to  their  fate.  Every  one 
probably  reckons  in  the  number  of  his  acquaintance 
some  persons  who  would  scarcely  be  missed,  and 
about  whom,  if  his  iiriends  ceased  to  see  him,  no  in- 

n  would  be  made,  —  no  inquiry,  at  least,  that 
1  not  be  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  answer  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  country  and  had  not  yet  come 
back.  There  are,  we  are  sure,  numbers  of  persons 
who  might  go  to  the  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveller  returns,  and  be  months,  or  perhaps  years, 
in  it  before  any  one  would  discover  that  they  were 
not  still  alive.  We  have  no  wish  to  make  any  of 
our  readers  uncomfortable  by  suggesting  that  the 
tall,  thin  gentleman  who  has  not  been  seen  at  the 
club  for  the  last  three  months  has  been  drugged  and 
murdered  for  the  sake  of  his  diamond  ring;  yet 
cei^inly  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so,  and  that, 
if  it  had  been  so,  the  murder  may  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  without  any  one  ever  having  been  put  upon 
inquiry. 

There  seems  to  be  a  defect  in  onr  system  of  police 
or  judicial  r^ulations  when  matters  of  this  charac¬ 


ter  take  place  without  inquiry.  Our  ancient  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  coroner’s  court  applies  only  to  cases  in 
which  some  portion  of  the  remains  of  a  victim  are 
found.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  coroner’s  inquest 
to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  under  wnich 
Captain  Macready  disappeared?  Old  writers  on 
law  attached,  no  doubt,  a  superstitious  importance  to 
the  proof  of  what  they  termed  “  corpus  delicti " ; 
and  there  was,  we  believe,  a  time  when  it  was 
actually  held  tbat  no  person  could  be  convicted  of 
murder  if  he  had  contrived  effectually  to  secrete 
the  body  of  his  victim.  But,  after  all,  it  does  appear 
reasonable  that  there  should  be  some  public  author¬ 
ity  to  investigate  cases  of  mysterious  disappearance, 
at  least  whenever  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 


supposing  that  such  inquiries  would  lead  to  the  dis-  j 
covery  of  crime.  No  doubt,  the  exercise  of  such  an 
authority  might  occarionally  lead  to  awkward  re¬ 
sults.  An  eccentric  gentleman,  who  had  withdrawn 
into  temporary  retirement  might  be  startled  at  read¬ 
ing  in  the  papers  the  report  of  a  coroner’s  inquest 
upon  himself.  The  debtor  who  was  only  avoiding 
his  creditors  in  some  rustic  retreat  might  perhaps  in 
an  extreme  case  be  even  compelled  to  submit  in 
silence  to  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se.  But  even  these 
inconveniences  would  ^  preferable  to  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  Captain  Macready  could  be 
spirited  away  in  the  most  public  thoroughfares  in 
London  and  no  human  being  on  behalf  ot  the  pub¬ 
lic  ever  take  the  slightest  trouble  to  discover  how  it 
was  done.  We  fear,  after  all,  that  the  instances  of 
such  disappearance  are  much  more  common  than  we 
simpose.  if  the  secret  history  of  the  obscure  haunts 
ot  London  were  written,  our  civilization  would  be 
shocked  and  startled  at  the  length  and  the  atrocity 
of  the  annals  of  undetected  crime. 


BEREZOWSKI. 


The  acts  of  Berezowski,  as  elicited  by  the  long 
examinations  which  a  prisoner  in  France  undergoes, 
and  as  detailed  in  the  judgment  by  which  he  is  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial,  present  only  the  ordinary  fbatnres 
of  a  regicide’s  character  and  career.  There  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  number  of  those 
who  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  have  raised  their 
hands  in  succeeding  ages  i^ainst  princes  and  magis¬ 
trates.  The  conception  of  his  crime  was  common¬ 
place  ;  it  was  merely  to  stand,  as  so  many  others 
have  done  on  similar  occasions,  on  some  spot  where 
his  victim  might  be  passing,  and  to  fire  a  pistol  at 
him  on  the  poor  chance  of  killing  him.  Yet  the 
resolution  displayed,  the  vindictive  following  out  of 
the  design  when  once  formed,  would  be  striking  did 
we  not  remember  that  these  qualities  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  Political  Assassinations  that 
are  recoided.  Berezowski  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  most  hateful  kind  of  murderers ;  he  has  not  put 
his  life  in  danger  for  gain,  he  has  not  belonged  to 
any  gang  of  conspirators.  He  is  simply  a  fierce 
young  enthusiast,  who,  having  fought  in  the  late  nn- 
happy  insurrection  of  Poland  while  yet  a  mere  boy, 
has  brooded  over  the  fate  of  his  country,  and,  per¬ 
haps  sickening  at  his  own  exile,  has  endeavored  to 
avenge  himsmf  and  his  people  on  him  whom  he 
considers  the  author  of  their  wrongs.  In  this  he  is 
but  a  type  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  'The 
refugee  has  a  peculiar  nature,  something  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him,  whether  he  be  Frenchman,  German, 
Italian,  or  Pole,  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
almost  as  if  there  was  a  tinge  of  insanity  infused 
into  the  minds  of  these  people  by  the  injuries  they 
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oonceWe  themseWee  to  endore,  by  the  habit  of  living 
a  doable  life,  being  bodily  in  a  foreign  country  but 
mentally  ever  in  their  own,  as  well  as  br  the  con¬ 
tinual  embittering  of  each  other’s  antipathies  which 
b  the  result  of  their  assocution.  The  political 
amassin  is  generally  one  among  these  who  b  more 
brooding  and  lanatical  than  .the  rest,  who  b  impelled 
to  satiate  the  hatreds  which  the  rest  are  content  to 
feel  inactively,  or  who  b  roused  to  a  sudden  frenzy 
by  what  he  thinks  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Berezowski  b  an  example  of  this  kind  of  fanatical 
refugee,  as  dbtingubhed  from  the  political  conspir¬ 
ator  who  has  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  who 
looks  upon  the  deed  of  blood  but  as  the  prelude  to 
other  revolutionary  action.  He  had  but  one  impulse, 
to  kill  the  Czar,  never  considering  that  his  bullet, 
even  if  it  went  home  to  the  Czar’s  heart,  would 
only  deliver  Poland  from  a  single  oppressor. 

There  b  no  reason  to  doubt  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  himself.  The  French  criminal  process  if 
unduly  inquisitorial,  is  generally  very  effective. 
The  **  instruction  ”  will  worm  a  long  train  of  iniqui¬ 
ties  out  of’the  most  hardened  and  crafty  criminal, 
even  if  he  be  fully  on  hb  guard  and  confident  in  hb 
power  of ’baffling  examination.  It  must  have  been 
easy  to  learn  all  that  a  half-crazy  youth  had  to  tell. 
He  says  he  had  no  accomplices,  and  no  one  was  in¬ 
formed  of  his  design.  He  had  no  subsequent  inten¬ 
tions,  hb  object  bmng  simply  to  avenge  hb  country 
by  killing  tte  Czar.  He  had  been  in  Paris  since 
November,  1865,  and  bad  been  employed  at  fair 
wages,  receiving  also  assbtance  from  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  to  the  amount  of  35f.  a  month.  Hb  crime 
be  seems  not  to  have  determined  for  any  long  time 
before,  though  he  may  have  meditated  it  He  wait¬ 
ed  two  hours,  on  the  1st  of  June,  outside  the  North¬ 
ern  Railway  station,  to  see  the  Czar  pass,  and  on 
the  4th  he  again  stood  near  as  the  Czar  came  out 
of  the  Opera.  It  was  then  he  ascertained  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  get  near  a  Sovereign  in  the 
street,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  Emperor’s 
life.  On  the  5th  he  bought  a  double-barrelled  pistol, 
caps,  and  bullets.  He  was  in  such  want  of  money 
that  he  pawned  an  overcoat  to  buy  the  powder. 
Finding  the  bullets  too  small,  he  loaded  the  pbtol 
with  two  pieces  oi  lead,  which  he  rammed  into  the 
barreb  with  a  piece  of  iron.  He  could  not  get  near 
tbe  Sovereigns  during  the  review,  but  when  the 
filing  past  was  over  he  followed  the  Imperial  carriage, 
and  by  dint  o£  activity  was  enabled  to  come  up  with 
it.  The  rest  b  already  known. 

It  b  useless  to  argue  with  persons  of  the  class 
and  temper  of  this  young  fanatic,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who,  though  they  have  violent  political  pas¬ 
sions,  are  still  amenable  to  reason,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  was  avert¬ 
ed  fixim  Poland  when  he  missed  hb  aim.  Poland 
has  already  suffered  more  than  enough  from  the 
desultory  and  impiotent  efforts  of  some  of  its  sons. 
If  it  had  been,  the  means,  either  by  its  own  strength 
or  by  an  alliance  with  Western  Europe,  to  regain 
its  independence,  the  world  would  applaud  its  cour¬ 
age  when  it  raised  the  standard  of  revolution.  But 
it  has  been  shown  that  even  an  insurrection  main- 
tuned  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  section  of  the 
people  has  not  been  able  to  shake  the  Russian  pow¬ 
er.  The  exile  of  Berezowski  bears  witness  to  the 
futility  of  the  rising  in  which  he  bore  part.  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  Poland  for  this  last  struggle 
has  been  severe.  The  purpose  of  the  Russians  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  to  obliterate  Poland  altogether,  and  to 
substitute  tbe  nationality,  the  language  and  even 


the  religion  of  Russia  for  those  to  which  the  rebel¬ 
lions  subjects  of  the  Czar  are  att^hed.  It  may  be 
that  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Poles  will  frustrate 
these  attempts,  for  there  b  a  vigorous  life  which  it 
b  almost  impossible  to  destroy,  even  among  the  most 
oppressed  conunnnities.  It  may  also  be  that  if  the 
two  kindred  though  hostile  races  continue  to  dwell 
together  under  tbe  same  government,  the  antipathy 
between  them  may  lessen,  the  hatred  of  the  one  and 
the  anger  and  suspicion  of  the  other  may  impercep¬ 
tibly  pass  away,  and  Poland  may  possess  in  a  few 
years  a  fair  share  of  political  happiness. 

Nothing  would  have  prevented  such  a  consumma¬ 
tion  more  certainly  than  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  by  the  hand  of  a  Pole.  This 
monarch,  whatever  may  be  the  severity  of  his  rule 
in  Poland,  has  shown  himself  an  enlightened  and  a 
beneficent  prince.  He  has  maintuned  a  policy  of 
peace  in  Europe,  by  means  of  which  Russia  b  grad¬ 
ually  recovering  from  the  exhaustion  which  pros¬ 
trated  her  in  the  Turkish  war.  He  has  extended 
his  empire  in  Asia,  and  gratified  the  national  pride 
of  the  people  by  the  addition  of  territory  to  hb  em¬ 
pire.  But  hb  great  achievement  has  been  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  which,  though  it  has  caused 
some  murmurs  among  the  nobility,  is  recognized  by 
the  people  in  general  as  a  most  important  and  sub¬ 
stantial  boon  to  the  country.  He  is  respected  by 
foreign  nations,  and  loved  by  his  subjects  with  that 
peculiar  affection  which  is  felt  for  an  amiable  de^t. 
The  death  of  such  a  ruler  by  the  hand  of  a  Pole 
would  probably  have  been  the  signal  for  an  outburst 
of  fury  against  all  Poland.  Severity  would  have 
been  changed  into  ferocity,  repression  into  exter¬ 
mination.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Alexander  to  stay  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  avenge  his  father’s  death  on  the  countrymen 
of  BerezowskL  Wherever  a  Pole  appeared  through¬ 
out  the  Russian  Empire  his  steps  would  have  bran 
do^ed  by  the  hatred  of  those  around  him;  his 
career  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  ever, 
and  nothing  short  of  abandoning  his  country  and 
religion  woffld  have  conciliated  ue  Russians.  In 
the  government  of  Poland  itself  the  utmost  caprices 
of  tyranny  would  then  seem  to  be  justified  by  patri¬ 
otism  and  loyalty;  in  short,  the  mind  may  well 
turn  from  imagining  the  consequences  which  this 
young  fanatic’s  attempt,  if  successful,  would  have 
produced. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.4TTHEW  Arnold’s  new  volume  of  poems  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication  in  England. 

The  harpsichord  of  Marie  Antoinette  has  been 
added  to  the  collection  of  musical  curiosities  and 
relics  at  the  Conservatoire. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the  editor  of 
the  Athenteum,  has  been  offered  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood,  and  has  refused  it. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Spectator  contains  an  en¬ 
tertaining  paper  on  Dr.  Hayes’s  work.  The  Open 
Polar  Sea.  The  explorer’s  claims  are  fairly  con¬ 
sidered  and  very  franldy  acknowledged  by  his  Eng¬ 
lish  critic. 

A  PAPER  on  “  The  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,”  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  was  lately 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Mr. 
Ingleby  says  that  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  several  of  the  poet's  compositions  not  yet  given 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


to  the  world  are  extant  in  the  private  collections  of 
either  bis  relatives  or  executors,  but  that,  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  it  is  not  probable  that  these  papers  will 
be  printed  for  some  years  to  come. 

A  P.4KAGRAPH  in  an  English  paper,  a  week  or 
two  nnce,  led  us  into  the  error  of  stating  that  the 
Miss  Thackeray,  who  recently  married  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  was  the  author  of  “  The  Village  on  the 
Clin,”  etc.  The  Miss  Thackeray  in  question  is  the 
sister  of  the  writer. 

Mb.  Edmund  Yates,  lately  connected  with  the 
Temple  Bar,  is  announced  as  the  editor  of  the  new 
monthly,  Tinsleys’  Magazine.  The  editor  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  ojicning  number  a  story  entitled  “  The 
Rock  Ahead  ” ;  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  will  favor  the 
readers  with  the  often-promised  “Adventures  of 
Dr.  Brady.” 

Mb.  J.  Heneaoe  Jesse  again  returns  to  the 
much-debated  subject  of  Hannah  Lightibot  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Athenmum,  and,  in  a  long  com¬ 
munication,  accumulates  facts  and  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  conclusion  that  such  a  person  really  did 
exist,  and  that  George  III.  was  associated  with  her 
in  the  manner  generally  supposed. 

A  society  has  been  formed  at  Munich  for  the 
collection  of  cigar  ends.  An  ap])eal  is  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  smokers  in  Bavaria  to  give  their  cigar 
ends  to  the  society  instead  of  throwing  them  away, 
it  being  intended  to  apply  the  proceeds  arising  from 
their  sale  to  the  clothing  of  poor  children.  It  is 
calculated  that  upward  ot  £  500,000  a  year  may  be 
obtained  by  this  means. 

M.  DE  Saixte-Beuve  has  had  the  courage  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  light  a  duel  with  M.  Lacaze,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  on  account  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  him  in  the  Senate  on  the  25th  ult.  To  Baron 
de  Heeckeren,  who  brought  the  challenge  on  the 
part  of  M.  Lacaze,  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve  replied  :  “  I 
am  not  disposed  to  accept,  in  such  a  matter-of- 
course  way  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  this  summary 
jnrispnidence  which  consists  in  choking  a  question 
and  killing  a  man  in  forty-eight  hours.  I  will  even 
frankly  confess  that,  amongst  the  many  friends  on 
whose  friendship  I  count,  there  are  not  two,  not 
even  one,  who  is  an  adept  in  this  method  of  arms. 
In  general,  my  friends  are  men  of  thought,  men  of 
the  pen,  and  of  discussion.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  men  less  resolute,  or  men  of  less  hon¬ 
or,  but  that  they  are  not  ‘  doctors  of  arms.’  ”  In  a 
second  letter  addressed  to  M.  Lacaze  himself,  M. 
de  Sainte-Beuve  writes  :  “  I  recognize  as  the  only 
competent  judge,  the  public,  the  entire  public,  ev- 
er}’body, — that  somebody  who  has  more  intelligence 
than  any  individual,  and  as  much  honor  as  any  one, 
an  honor  which  is  not  ‘  the  point  of  honor,’  and  which 
has  common  sense  on  its  side.”  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve 
has  set  an  admirable  example  for  the  fire-eaters  of 
the  French  press. 

“  \V E  are  glad,”  says  the  London  Review,  “  to  be 
able  to  record  a  sensible  act  on  the  part  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo.  He  has  returned  to  Paris,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  has  been  seen  sitting 
in  front  of  the  Cafe  Felix,  in  the  Place  Napoleon 
III.,  in  company  with  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
laborer.  The  motive  which  has  induced  this  visit  to 
his  native  country  is  said  to  be  the  desire  to  see  his 
play  ‘  Hemani,’  as  revived  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais, 
—  a  very  natural  desire,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  choose  a  rather  more  exalted  occasion  for 


abandoning,  the  melodramatic  attitude  of  defiance  to 
tyranny  wmch  he  has  now  ostentatiously  maintained 
for  a  long  while.  .When  the  general  amnesty  was 
passed,  he  was  firee  to  return  to  France  without  any 
conditions,  excepting,  of  course,  the  implied  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  not  seek  to  disturb  the  exbting 
order  of  things.  He  has  preferred  hitherto  to  make 
a  grand  pretence  <^'  independence  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  has  only  thought  better  of  his  resolution 
in  order  to  justify  what,  however  legitimate  it  may 
be,  can  only  be  described  as  a  species  of  harmless 
vanity.  Nothing  can  be  more  chudish  than  to  keep 
up  the  airs  of  a  martyr  when  nobody  wishes  to  hurt 
you ;  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  find  that  Victor 
Hugo  has  relinquished  his  folly  and  seen  his  play.” 

C.  CowoEN  Clabke  at  Genoa  sends  to  the 
Athenaeum  the  following  curious  note  touching  the 
ancestry  of  Shakespeare ;  — 

“  An  English  lady,  resident  here,  having  seen  the 
discussions  lately  in  the  Athenteum,  relative  to  the 
maternal  ancestry  of  Shakespeare,  communicated 
to  me  the  following  particulars,  which  she  thus  noted 
down:  ‘About  the  years  1810  to  1812,  in  a  house 
(a  small  inn)  at  Peckham,  called  “  The  Cottage  of 
Content,”  there  lived  a  man  whose  name  was 
Robert  Arden.  This  individual  was  in  possession 
of  documents  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  Arden  estates  in 
W arwickshire.  He  had  a  son  called  Ailwin  (query 
the  orthography).  Have  these  papers  come  into 
the  hands  ot  those  who  arc  now  endeavoring  to 
trace  out  the  genealogy  of  the  Arden  family  ?  and 
might  they  not,  if  found,  help  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject  ?  ’ 

“  I  forward  the  above  to  you,  that  you  may  take 
what  steps  you  think  fit  in  promoting  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  a  matter  so  interesting  as  any  new  tacts 
relative  to  Shakespeare’s  ancestry. 

“  C.  CowDEN  Clarke.” 

The  Memorial  Diplomatique  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  sad  account  of  the  Empress  Charlotte :  “  We 
receive  afflicting  news  from  Miramar.  The  Em¬ 
press  Charlotte,  separated  about  a  year  ago  fix>m 
her  husband,  deprived  during  more  than  three 
months  of  all  direct  intelligence,  and  after  having 
become  a  prey  since  the  departure  of  the  French 
troops  to  the  keenest  emotions  and  most  po^nant 
amxieties,  has  just  fallen  into  a  moral  prostration  of 
the  most  alarming  character.  Her  Majesty  no  long¬ 
er  seems  to  have  any  consciousness  of  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  around  her,  and  remains  plunged  in  a  gloomy 
revery,  irom  which  Dr.  Illek  has  not  for  a  moment 
been  able  to  rouse  her,  not  even  when  he  announced 
the  cruel  event  which  wounds  her  so  cruelly  in  her 
dearest  affections.  The  complete  indifierence  with 
which  the  unfortunate  Princess  received  that  re¬ 
doubtable  blow  but  too  well  justifies  the  fear  that 
science  will  now  be  powerless  to  save  that  fine  in¬ 
tellect.  As  Dr.  niek  had  from  the  first  made  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  cure  of  the  Empress,  Maxi¬ 
milian  L,  who  had  placed  all  his  confidence  in  him, 
left  him  absolute  master  of  the  treatment  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  For  that  reason  neither  the  Austrian  fam¬ 
ily  nor  the  Court  of  Brussels  ventured  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  so  delicate.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Emperor  of  Me.xico  having  fallen  under  the  mur¬ 
derous  balls  of  the  Juarists,  the  rights  of  the  two 
families  will  naturally  be  substituted  for  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  husband.  With  that  object,  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  has  left  Brussels  to  be  present  at 
the  family  council  assembled  at  Salzburg;  and 
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thence  her  Majesty  will  proceed  to  Miramar.  _  The 
medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  a  final  experiment 
onght  to  be  made,  by  transporting  the  Princess 
Chariotte  into  the  midst  of  her  youthful  reminis¬ 
cences  in  the  Palace  of  Lacken.  That  step  will,  in 
fact,  be  adopted  as  soon  as  an  assurance  can  be  en¬ 
tertained  that  this  long  journey  can  be  accomplished 
without  aggravating  the  state  of  the  august  invalid.” 

Thk  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that 
the  Sultan  does  not  waste  himself  on  the  public. 
“  Of  the  Sultan,”  he  says,  “  we  see  little.  He  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  Exhibition  now  and  then,  and  goes 
about  the  galleries  in  a  business-like  way.  The 
French  are  disappointed  that  he  is  not  more  de¬ 
monstrative.  It  IS  a  question  whether  he  or  the 
small  brother  of  the  Tycoon  be  the  more  immobile 
of  countenance  and  the  least  inaccessible  to  sur¬ 
prise.  If  I  were  umpire,  I  think  I  should  give 
the  prize  for  this  sublime  characteristic  to  the  little 
brotner  of  the  Tycoon,  —  pray  excuse  me  from 
.  writing  his  name.  The  gravity  of  the  little  crea¬ 
ture’s  face  is  amazing  to  see.  Nothing  puts  him 
out;  he  never  smiles,  never  winces;  everything 
comes  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  lives  in  a 
sublime  calm  which  nothing  can  disturb.  But  the 
Sultan,  also,  has  a  fine  Oriental  gravity  which  is 
curious  to  witness,  and  which  would  indicate  that 
he  has  attained  a  highly  philosophical  state  of  mind. 
He  seemed  to  be  dazecl  tne  day  be  came  into  Paris. 
Now  he  is  very  calm,  —  observant  but  undemon¬ 
strative.  What  be  has  most  cared  for  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  have  been  the  needle-guns  and  the  armarium. 
He  examined  the  rifle  guns  carefully.  But  the 
great  aquarium  seemed  to  enchant  him.  You  go 
into  a  great  cool  cave.  All  round  it  you  see  large 
glass  windows  whieh  divide  you  from  cisterns  of 
water,  where  the  fish  swim.  The  Sultan  much 
marvelled  at  the  vision,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  be- 
fbre  long  hear  of  a  similar  wonder  being  built  in 
one  of  his  gardens.” 

A  ViENXA  counterpart  to  Punch  has  published 
a  cartoon  representing  the  Emperor  Napoleon  asleep, 
and  evidently  tormented  by  as  harrowing  dreauLs  as 
those  which  afflicted  Richard  HI.  on  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  By  the  side  of 
his  couch  stands  the  ghost  of  Maximilian,  reciting  a 
poem  in  which  he  threatens  to  cling  to  him  evei^ 
lastingly,  —  “in  the  golden  hour  of  gladness,  and  in 
exile.”  “  If  Louis  Napoleon,”  says  an  English 
writer,  “  is  a  man  of  ordinary  feeling,  —  and  he  is 
generally  credited  with  considerable  amiability  of 
nature, — the  shadows  of  Maximilian  slain  in  his 
prime,  and  of  his  yet  more  unhappy  wife,  hopelessly 
mad  with  accumulated  woes,  will  be  dark  and  terri¬ 
ble  in  his  remembrance  as  long  as  memory  endures : 
the  more  so  now  that  he  has  no  longer  youth  or 
health  to  bear  the  burden.  For,  whatever  his  mo¬ 
tives,  it  was  by  his  counsels,  and  to  work  out  his  de¬ 
signs,  that  the  ill-fated  Archduke  set  out  on  that 
expeffltion  which  has  now  terminated  so  lamenta¬ 
bly.  Yet  it  is  goin"  beyond  the  limits  of  fairness  to 
charge  the  French  Emperor  with  any  direct  crimi¬ 
nality  In  the  death  of  Maximilian.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  fact  that  he  “  abandoned  ”  him  to  his 
fate.  He  offered  him  a  safe  passage  out  of  the 
country  before  the  first  of  the  French  legions  with¬ 
drew  ;  but  Maximilian,  lured  by  the  representations 
of  the  priestly  party,  chose  to  remain,  though  it  was 
evident  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  against 
him.  This  is  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  whole  case.  It  will 


be  Important  also  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  statement  that  Juarez  offered  to  spare 
the  life  of  the  ex-Emperor  if  he  would  renounce 
all  claim  to  rule  in  Mexico,  and  that  he  refused. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  see 
on  what  ground  Juarez  is  to  be  blamed.  Nothing, 
however,  can  excuse  or  palliate  or  in  any  degree 
lighten  the  infamous  guilt  of  Lopez,  the  betrayer  of 
Maximilian,  for  a  despicable  bribe.”  ' 

Mr.  Jexnings,  the  American  correspondent  of 
the  Ixmdon  Times,  furnishes  that  journal  with  a  ' 
description  of  President  Johnson’s  visit  to  Boston. 
The  faultless  courtesy  and  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  the  reception  of  the  President, 
are  discussed  with  discrimination  by  the  writer.  Mr. 
Jennings  closes  his  letter  with  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  In  so  hurried  a  visit,  and  with  so  many 
tedious  engagements  prepared  beforehand  for  him, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  President  Johnson  should 
have  obtained  a  deep  insight  into  the  character  or 
the  habits  of  thought  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
He  cannot  even  have  distinctly  noficed  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  principal  city,  and  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns,  or  the  rural  distnets  of  the  State, 
he  has  seen  nothing.  He  has,  however,  observed 
many  things  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  mind.  Fresh  from  his  journey  to 
North  Carolina,  he  must  have  remarked  the  univer¬ 
sal  indications  of  prosperity  and  comfort  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  surround  him  here,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  cheerlessness  and  poverty  of  the  South; 
even  as  he  has  known  the  South  before  its  calamities 
fell  upon  it  In  his  mind  there  must  have  arisen 
the  pictures  of  uncultivated  wastes,  of  an  immense 
tract  of  country  kept  poor  by  a  system  of  forced  la¬ 
bor,  of  unthrifty  men  sitting  down  contented  with  a 
part  when  they  might  have  gained  the  whole.  If 
never  before,  here  he  must  have  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  the  vital  differences  in  the 
disposition  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  South 
and  the  people  of  the  East,  and  he  must  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  qualities  which  have  given 
New  England  Its  commanding  influence  in  the 
country.  Not  without  reason  is  the  New  England¬ 
er  proud  of  his  origin.  He  belongs  to  a  stunly  and 
well-grounded  stock,  he  has  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  and  he  does  nothing  to  dishonor  or 
degrade  either.  Nowhere  in  the  States  assuredly 
are  the  graces  of  life  cared  for  so  much  as  in  New 
England.  There  is  everywhere  a  social  charm 
which  is  exceptional  when  you  look  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  and  everywhere  you  hear  the  ring  of  the  true 
and  sterling  metal.  Extravagance  and  pretension 
are  not  fashionable  because  they  are  generally  de¬ 
spised,  and  subject  such  persons  as  dare  to  exhibit 
them  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  Something  of  this 
the  President  has  doubtless  marked.  He  must  also 
have  noticed  the  superiority  of  Massachusetts’  offi¬ 
cials  to  those  he  comes  into  contact  with  elsewhere, 
always  excepting  such  an  officer  as  the  present 
Mayor  of  New  York,  who  is  the  salt  in  that  mass  of 
corruption.  In  this  State  the  officials  are  all  select¬ 
ed  from  a  class  worthy  to  rule,  and,  although  politi¬ 
cal  fanaticism  may  momentarily  condemn  some  to 
privacy  whose  services  would  be  of  great  value,  yet 
in  the  main  the  judgment  of  the  people  is  sound 
and  just.  After  once  seeing  Massachusetts  no  man 
will  ever  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  ascend¬ 
ency  It  has  gained.  It  deserves  it,  and  that  it  will 
long  maintain  it  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  affords  the  surest  guarantee. 
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